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PREFACE 

A  PREFACE  to  a  dead  friend's  book  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  epitaph.  You  have  to  crowd  into 
a  short  space  all  you  have  wished  to  say  in  life, 
and  have  not  said,  either  from  shyness,  want  of 
occasion,  or  because  you  have  never  really 
thought  that  death  was  to  be  reckoned  with 
between  you  and  your  friend. 

Of  course  we  know  we  all  must  die,  but  still 
I  fancy  if  the  men  on  whom  the  tower  in 
Siloam  fell  had  been  asked  a  day  before  their 
death,  if  it  were  possible  the  tower  could  fall 
on  them,  they  would  have  answered,  No. 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  all  may  die.  Kings, 
emperors  and  other  fellows  of  that  kind  quite 
naturally  must  lie  down  in  the  dust  one  day. 
Poets  have  told  us  so,  and  poets,  after  all,  are 
the  writers  the  world  remembers  most.  You 
see,  the  jingle  hangs  in  the  ear,  just  as  the  song 
of  a  mosquito  or  a  gnat  makes  you  remember 
it  has  passed,  whilst  a  great  privet  hawk  moth 
floats  by  and  leaves  no  sound. 

It  does  seem  strange,  almost  as  it  were  an 
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impertinence  of  fate,  when  it  removes  a  friend. 
All  that,  renders  your  preface  on  such  occasions 
almost  impossible  to  write.  Your  epitaph  may 
be  writ  in  a  sprightly  way,  the  preface  of  neces- 
sity moves  in  another  strain.  Yet  it  must  not 
be  dull,  for  your  dull  preface  is  like  a  marble 
catafalque  over  a  Georgian  tomb,  that  seems 
designed  to  keep  the  soul  imprisoned  with  the 
body,  in  the  ground. 

I  well  remember  Don  Martin's  first  book. 
He  wrote  it,  as  he  used  to  say  himself,  almost 
by  accident.  It  is,  I  think,  by  accident  most 
writers  first  begin  to  write.  Few  men  in  their 
right  senses  set  out  deliberately  to  live  by 
literature,  and  most  of  those  who  do,  repent 
when  it  has  become  too  late  for  them  to  learn 
another  trade.  Think  what  an  uneventful  life 
a  man  who  lives  by  literature  condemns  him- 
self to  pass.  Others  are  preaching,  praying, 
cheating  and  lying,  fighting,  exploring,  invent- 
ing, risking  their  lives,  and  sailing  on  the  sea. 
Whilst  they  are  up  and  doing,  the  writer  sits 
at  his  table  cudgelling  his  brains. 

A  dreary  life  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and 
yet  not  without  compensations  (at  least  so 
Hume  used  to  say),  when  by  a  miracle  a  reader 
understands  something  of  your  intentions,  or 
when  a  critic  criticizes  what  is  in  the  book 
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without  attacking  either  the  writer's  politics  or 
creed. 

Often  my  friend  (que  en  paz  de  scans  e)  and 
I  have  talked  about  the  thing.  Often  we 
have  turned  up  during  our  discussions  the 
celebrated  chapter  in  which  Don  Quixote 
makes  the  curious  discourse  of  arms  and  letters, 
giving  the  pre-eminence  in  suffering  to  the 
career  of  arms. 

Hume,  as  Cervantes,  had  tried  both  arms 
and  letters,  and  whether  times  have  changed 
or  not,  he  always  disagreed  with  the  great  writer 
whom  he  loved  so  much, — for  I  need  hardly 
say  that  he  was  a  Cervantist,  if  there  are  any 
such, — and  gave  the  palm  of  trials  to  the  poor 
scribbler  seated  at  his  desk. 

Well  did  he  know  that  (as  Cervantes  says) 
to  arrive  at  eminence  in  letters,  it  costs  much 
time,  vigils,  hunger,  nakedness,  headaches,  and 
indigestions  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  other 
things.  I  fancy  that  he  understood,  as  well  as 
most  men,  that  neither  arms  nor  letters,  but  in 
rare  instances,  lead  to  much  riches,  and  that 
the  fame  a  man  attains  in  his  own  lifetime 
usually  withers  just  as  quickly  as  do  the  laurels 
of  which  the  crown  is  made.  Not  for  that, 
though,  did  he  repent  his  choice,  made  quite 
deliberately,  after  the  accident  of  his  first  book. 
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How  easy,  after  all,  is  the  first  book  we  write ; 
the  second  harder,  and  the  third  a  torture,  and 
so  on  to  the  end,  till  the  pen  drops  from  the 
nerveless  fingers,  and  the  word  "finis"  is 
written  by  another  hand. 

Few  men  have  ever  been  more  entirely  given 
over  to  their  calling  than  was  Hume.  I  see 
him  seated  at  his  table  or  pacing  up  and  down 
his  room,  erect  and  soldierly,  grave  and  com- 
posed, his  thick  moustache  and  olive  skin,  with 
something  formal  in  his  air,  giving  him  the 
look  of  Spanish  officers  that  I  have  seen,  long 
ago,  in  the  days  of  youth,  left  in  command 
of  wretched  little  forts  in  which  they  dragged 
their  weary  lives  out,  passed  over  both  by 
authority  and  time,  and  yet  contented  with 
their  lot. 

Some  write  by  fits  and  starts,  others  in  this 
way  or  in  that.  Hume  wrote  incessantly,  bear- 
ing the  burden  of  his  work,  just  as  a  wise  man 
bears  the  burden  of  his  life,  knowing  the  end 
is  sure  to  come  at  last.  How  he  endured  the 
toil  I  never  understood,  but  it  has  ended  now, 
and  looking  back  upon  the  man,  I  can  say 
truthfully  I  never  knew  one  who  held  his  pro- 
fession in  more  honour,  or  worked  in  better 
faith. 

London  to  him  appeared  to  be  a  vast  museum 
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of  antiquity,  chiefly,  of  course,  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  which  he  had  made  his  own. 

Walking  along  some  dingy  street  hard  by  the 
Bank,  he  would  remark,  "  Near  here  Julian 
Romero  did  this  or  that,"  or  "  Dr.  Lopez  used 
to  live  somewhere  close  to  the  corner  of  a  street 
that  once  was  here.  It  was  pulled  down  about 
a  hundred  years  ago." 

Your  true  historian  always  finds  events  more 
real  which  have  happened  long  ago,  than  those 
of  yesterday.  Were  it  not  so,  we  should  not 
have  historians,  and  Hume  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule. 

The  present  work  is  a  collection  of  short 
stories  drawn  from  history,  and  is  in  some 
respects,  with  the  exception  of  the  best  of  all, 
"The  Last  Stand  of  the  O'Sullivans,"  written 
in  a  somewhat  different  vein  from  that  in  which 
Hume  generally  wrote.  They  all  display  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  was 
the  writer's  chief  characteristic,  but,  as  not 
infrequently  occurs  when  a  man  changes  from 
a  style  to  which  he  has  grown  used,  strike  one 
as  not  being  quite  what  one  had  grown  to  look 
for,  under  the  well-known  name. 

Evidently  the  serious  tone  of  all  his  other 
books  was  the  most  usual  to  him,  and  the 
lighter  vein  of  these  last  stories  an  experiment 
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in  style.  Still,  to  some  readers  they  will  no 
doubt  be  more  acceptable  than  was  his  serious 
work. 

Opinions  naturally  vary  as  to  what  was  his 
best  and  most  enduring  book.  The  Y ear 
after  the  Armada,  it  seems  to  me,  was  the 
most  easy  and  natural  of  anything  he  wrote.  In 
it,  his  knowledge  of  the  period,  and  the  advan- 
tages he  had  for  study  at  the  Record  Office, 
enabled  him  to  set  before  the  world  the  for- 
gotten exploits  of  several  Spanish  captains 
who  without  him  had  been  unknown  to  fame. 

No  one  can  tell  what  place  a  man  will  occupy 
when  those  who  knew  him  well  have  passed 
away,  and  his  work  stands  alone. 

Hume  certainly  brought  to  his  task  much 
care  and  knowledge,  and  an  enthusiasm  about 
the  period  of  his  work  that  has  moved  moun- 
tains of  neglect  and  dust,  which  hid  it  from  our 
view. 

Perhaps  enthusiasm,  and  not  mere  faith  (the 
quality  of  heroes  and  of  fools),  is  that  which 
moves  most  mountains  .  .  .  who  shall  say? 

It  may  be,  that,  as  Charles  Lamb  used  to 
observe,  "  My  works  fill  almost  a  hundred 
volumes  in  the  South  Sea  House,"  the  labori- 
ous work  Hume  did  in  editing  the  State  Papers 
may  be  his  chiefest  title  to  renown. 
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Fashion  in  writing  history  changes.  Some 
cannot  read  Macaulay,  Freeman  and  Froude 
and  half  a  hundred  others,  all  have  had  their 
day.  They  have  been  "modern/'  whatever 
that  may  mean,  and  now  hang  out  of  fashion 
like  a  last  year's  coat.  So  shall  it  happen  with 
the  most  "modern"  of  the  modernists;  but  the 
work  done  by  Hume  and  by  Gayangos  in 
their  special  field  is  like  to  last  longer  than  is 
a  humour  (I  use  the  word  in  the  Elizabethan 
sense),  and  for  all  those  to  whom  the  period 
with  which  the  records  deal,  it  is  invaluable. 

With  these  few  words  I  leave  my  friend's 
last  book  to  the  good  graces  of  the  public, 
hoping  that  it,  our  great  inexorable  judge,  will 
not  forget  that  year  by  year,  for  twenty  years 
or  more,  Hume  wrote  and  laboured  chiefly  for 
its  good  word,  and  that  it  would  be  grateful  to 
him  that  its  good  opinion  of  his  work  should 
be  continued  after  he  is  dead. 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 
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I:    HOW   RIZZIO    WAS   AVENGED 


I 
HOW   RIZZIO  WAS  AVENGED 

IN  the  gloomy  forenoon  of  the  loth 
February,  1566,  a  middle-aged,  red-haired  man 
of  evil  aspect  sat  whispering  to  a  splendidly 
dressed  youth  of  about  twenty  in  a  first-floor 
chamber  of  the  tower  which  forms  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  palace  of  Holyrood.  The 
younger  man  was  evidently  excited  and  irrit- 
able, and  his  flat,  broad  face  flushed  under  the 
jaunty,  plumed  cap  he  wore,  whilst  lines  of 
anger  contorted  his  smooth,  beardless  cheeks 
as  he  listened  to  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
by  his  side.  It  was  evident  that  the  latter 
dreaded  interruption,  for  he  cast  suspicious 
glances  incessantly  towards  the  heavy  tapestry 
that  covered  the  door,  and  never  took  his  hand 
from  the  big  main-gauche  dagger  with  the 
basket-hilt  that  hung  at  his  side. 

"  I  will  not  endure  it/*  cried  the  youth  in 
peevish  tones,  almost  weeping,  in  answer  to 
some  remark  of  his  companion.  "  I  will  not 
B  17 
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bear  it,  kinsman.  I  am  treated  as  nothing.  I 
was  told  I  was  to  be  King  indeed,  but  now  I 
am  nothing  but  the  husband  of  the  Queen. 
Why  should  she  treat  me  thus?  My  signature 
counterfeited  in  a  stamp  is  placed  without  my 
knowledge  upon  any  document  that  pleases 
them,  even  the  deed  of  favour  to  the  accursed 
Hamiltons,  the  enemies  of  my  house." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "and  what  is 
worse,  your  Grace,  it  is  the  base  foreign  varlet, 
Davy,  who  keeps  the  stamp  and  acts  as  vice- 
king  for  you.  And  vice-husband,  too,  per- 
haps," he  added  tentatively. 

The  youth  burst  out  in  rage  at  this.  "  By 
God,  it's  true,  uncle.  I  get  no  speech  of  the 
Queen  now  but  in  his  presence.  She  can 
tolerate  him  for  hours,  whilst  she  tires  of  me 
as  soon  as  I  seek  the  caresses  to  which  a  hus- 
band has  a  right  from  his  wife.  She  can  sup 
with  the  blackfaced,  twisted  little  hound,  and 
sit  up  half  the  night  playing  cards  with  him 
like  a  wanton;  but  she  falls  sick  or  sleepy  when 
I  would  be  merry  with  her." 

The  elder  man  saw  that  his  shot  had  told, 
and  he  aggravated  the  wound  he  had  made  with 
a  dozen  vile  suggestions  of  the  Queen's  guilty 
love  for  her  foreign  secretary  :  how  she  had 
piled  riches  and  rank  upon  him :  how  he 
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swayed  the  State  and  had  prevented  the  young 
consort's  formal  recognition  as  joint  sovereign 
with  his  wife  :  how  he  had  even  now  forced  the 
Queen  to  agree  to  a  series  of  alliances  with 
the  great  Catholic  Powers  that  would  mean  the 
end  for  ever  of  religious  liberty  in  Scotland 
and  the  utter  ruin  of  all  the  Scottish  nobility 
but  the  hated  Hamiltons  and  a  few  time- 
servers  who  had  humbled  themselves  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  baseborn  Piedmontese,  David 
Rizzio. 

Every  word  from  George  Douglas,  the 
natural  brother  of  his  mother,  fell  upon  the 
heart  of  young  Darnley — King  Henry,  as  his 
friends  called  him — like  drops  of  corrosive 
acid.  He  had  been  disappointed  and  humi- 
liated, his  pride  wounded  every  hour  for 
months  past.  He  had  sought  in  drink  and 
dissipation  oblivion  for  his  woes,  and  this  had 
further  alienated  his  wife  from  him.  But  now 
that  the  devil  of  jealousy  had  entered  into  his 
soul  the  poor  fribble  was  ready  to  wade  through 
blood  to  his  vengeance,  even  if  his  wife  and  un- 
born child  were  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  process. 

Young  and  foolish  as  he  was,  he  knew  that 
his  base  uncle,  George  Douglas,  with  all  his 
unscrupulous  malignity,  was  an  insufficient  in- 
strument for  him.  But  whither  could  he  turn  ? 

B  2 
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All  the  Protestant  nobles  were  his  deadly 
enemies,  and  most  of  them  were  exiles  in  Eng- 
land through  him.  From  the  Hamilton  faction 
no  help  could  be  hoped  for  by  a  Lennox;  the 
Catholics  looked  to  the  Queen  alone,  and 
approved  of  the  policy  by  which  she  and  David 
Rizzio  had  enlisted  the  Catholic  Powers  in 
Scotland's  favour  as  against  England  and 
Protestantism.  He  had  been  the  figurehead  of 
the  English  Catholic  party  himself,  and  his 
own  future  seemed  bound  up  in  the  success  of 
his  wife's  policy.  But  what  mattered  that? 
What  mattered  anything,  if  he  could  be 
avenged  on  Davy,  who,  he  was  convinced, 
stood  between  him  and  his  wife's  love,  and 
kept  him  out  of  his  share  in  the  government  of 
the  State  ?  The  problem  was  too  much  for  his 
poor  brain  to  cope  with  alone,  and  he  bade 
George  Douglas  consult  with  the  only  staunch 
friend  of  his  house  who  was  a  Protestant  and 
free,  Lord  Ruthven. 

George  Douglas  lost  no  time,  and  before 
sunset  on  that  very  day  he  did  his  royal 
nephew's  errand.  Ruthven  was  dying  of  con- 
sumption, and  knew  that  he  had  but  a  few 
weeks  to  live,  but  this  appeal  gave  him  new  life, 
and  he  rose  from  the  bed  he  had  never  thought 
to  leave.  To  the  other  Protestant  nobles  it 
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meant  even  more  than  to  him ;  for  most  of  them 
were  under  sentence  or  threat  of  forfeiture,  and 
all  seemed  irretrievably  lost  for  their  cause. 
But  now,  like  sunshine  through  the  cloud, 
came  this  godsend  of  Darnley's  mad  jealousy, 
that  might  deliver  Scotland  into  their  hands 
again.  And  this  simply  by  killing  a  low-born 
varlet,  with  none  to  avenge  him.  If  it  were 
managed  cunningly,  by  this  one  blow  Morton 
might  have  the  great  seal  again,  Murray  might 
come  from  his  English  exile  to  be  King  of 
Scotland  in  all  but  name,  Mary  might  be  for 
ever  estranged  from  the  husband  who  had 
impugned  her  honour  :  a  lifelong  prison  would 
prevent  her  from  handing  Scotland  over  to  the 
Pope  again,  and  Darnley,  poor  deluded  fool, 
might  be  called  King  as  long  as  he  behaved 
himself.  It  was  the  young  husband's  jealousy 
that  made  all  this  possible ;  for  with  that  as  the 
excuse  for  killing  Davy,  the  Queen  would  be 
discredited  and  an  impenetrable  barrier  raised 
between  her  and  her  husband. 

Much  had  to  be  done  first;  and  trusty  vassals 
sped  backward  and  forward  for  many  days : 
grave  heads  were  bent  and  cunning  minds  were 
busy,  binding  Darnley  hard  and  fast  by  oath 
and  hand  to  hold  harmless  all  those  who  should 
avenge  his  honour;  no  matter  whom  they  had  to 
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sacrifice  in  the  process.  Other  things  he  had 
to  promise,  too,  which  jealousy  alone  could 
make  him  swallow :  to  welcome  his  foe  Murray 
and  all  the  false  gang  that  had  rebelled  against 
his  marriage,  to  restore  the  Protestant  faith  that 
he  had  opposed,  and  to  wink  whilst  his  wife  was 
stripped  of  her  regal  power — perhaps  killed, 
certainly  imprisoned,  whilst  he,  an  inglorious 
puppet  King,  flaunted  his  borrowed  royalty. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Parliament 
was  to  meet  soon,  and  Davy  had  made  all 
things  ready  for  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Protestant  and  English  party  in  Scotland. 
Strong  now  in  the  support  of  the  Pope  and 
King  Philip,  Mary  was  mistress  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  had  dared  the  great  Elizabeth  by 
sending  back  her  Ambassador  neck  and  crop 
across  the  Border.  She  was  over-confident. 
Spies  and  soothsayers  warned  Davy  that  a 
bastard  should  kill  him;  others  hinted  to  the 
Queen  that  mischief  was  brewing.  Neither 
heeded,  for  both  were  elated  with  success,  and 
the  only  bastard  foe  whom  Davy  dreaded, 
Murray,  the  Queen's  brother,  was  a  beaten 
rebel  in  exile.  And  so  all  went  merrily  on  the 
surface  in  Holyrood,  whilst  Darnley  chafed 
and  fretted  at  the  delay,  promising  anything 
and  everything  that  he  might  witness  the  shed- 
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ding  of  Davy's  blood,  and  so  avenge  the 
fancied  slight  upon  his  honour.  It  was  a  con- 
test in  which  the  keenest  wits  and  strongest 
passions  in  Scotland  were  pitted  against  a 
woman's  witchery.  The  brains  that  planned 
were  Mary's  chief  secretary,  William  Maitland, 
Laird  of  Lethington,  who,  as  usual,  worked  in 
the  background,  and  that  clever,  unscrupulous 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton,  the  alter  ego  of  the 
banished  Murray.  Hotter  heads  than  theirs 
were  for  killing  Davy  whilst  he  played  at  tennis 
with  Darnley,  or  for  waylaying  him  by  night; 
but  the  main  end  aimed  at  could  hardly  be 
achieved  unless  the  Queen  could  be  humiliated 
and  discredited  by  the  murder  of  her  favourite 
in  her  own  chamber,  and  with  open  connivance 
of  her  husband.  And  so  it  was  arranged  to  be 
done.  If  Bothwell,  Athol,  and  Huntly,  the 
Queen's  only  friends  near  her,  or  any  of  her 
attendants,  attempted  resistance  they  also  were 
to  be  killed. 

Darkness  had  fallen  on  the  winter's  evening 
of  the  gth  March,  a  Saturday,  when  little 
groups  of  shaggy  Douglas  clansmen  straggled 
down  the  Canongate  towards  the  low-lying 
palace  of  Holyrood.  The  townspeople  noticed 
them  but  little;  for  the  Earl  of  Morton  seldom 
stirred  without  a  rabble  of  armed  retainers  at  his 
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heels,  and  there  was  much  coming  and  going 
of  such  bands  in  Edinburgh.  By  six  o'clock 
some  two  hundred  or  more  men  had  collected 
before  the  main  entrance  of  the  palace,  where 
the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Lindsay  met  them 
and  led  them  into  the  great  courtyard,  the 
frightened  gateward  daring  to  say  no  word. 
Up  a  little  private  spiral  staircase  in  a  turret  on 
the  east  side  of  the  corner  tower  a  group  of 
four  or  five  men  crept  to  the  apartments  on  the 
first  floor  occupied  by  the  King-Consort. 
Darnley  had  just  finished  his  evening  meal, 
and  had  drunk  deeply,  as  was  his  recent  wont. 

"  Here  we  are  ready,  your  Grace,"  said  his 
uncle,  George  Douglas,  as  he  lifted  the  arras 
that  hid  the  tiny  door,  and  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  his  companions. 

"Is  the  Queen  in  her  chamber?"  asked  the 
King-Consort  of  an  attendant,  who  stood  at  the 
door. 

1  Yes,  your  Grace,  her  Majesty  is  supping 
with  my  Lady  of  Argyle,  Lord  Robert — and— 
and — Signor  Davy." 

Then,  motioning  his  companions  to  keep 
silent,  and  directing  his  steps  to  the  little  wind- 
ing turret  stair,  the  youth  lifted  the  arras  and 
ascended  to  his  wife's  apartments.  The  room 
he  entered  was  the  bedchamber,  at  present  un- 
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tenanted,  the  great  plumed  bedstead,  with  its 
heavy  velvet  hangings,  occupying  much  of  the  * 
available  space ;  but  voices  in  merry  talk  came 
from  the  small  closet  in  the  corner  of  the  tower. 
Thrusting  the  door  curtain  aside  the  scene  that 
greeted  him  was  one  to  confirm  him  fully  in  his 
fell  purpose.  At  a  table,  with  her  back  to  the 
little  diamond-paned  window,  sat  the  Queen  at 
supper,  her  sister,  the  Countess  of  Argyle, 
being  by  her  side,  with  her  brother,  Lord 
Robert  Stuart,  Abbot  of  Holyrood,  at  one  end 
of  the  narrow  board,  and  Signor  Rizzio,  in 
damask,  velvets,  furs,  and  jewels,  his  cap  upon 
his  head,  at  the  other,  all  chatting  familiarly 
as  they  ate.  Standing  near  the  Queen  was 
Arthur  Erskine,  the  captain  of  her  guard,  and 
another  gentleman  or  two,  with  a  valet  and  a 
maid  to  serve  the  viands.  Mary  the  Queen 
looked  up  with  surprise  upon  her  lovely  face  as 
her  husband  entered.  "Have  ye  supped,  my 
lord  ?  "  she  asked  in  broad  Scots,  as  he  threaded 
his  way  behind  the  company  to  the  back  of 
her  chair.  "  Yes,"  he  answered  shortly. 
"  Why  so  early  to-night  ? "  she  asked,  as  she 
turned  her  face  round  for  him  to  kiss  in  greet- 
ing. For  a  few  moments  affairs  remained  thus, 
the  party  somewhat  perturbed  at  the  sudden 
intrusion  of  the  Queen's  husband,  though  none 
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dared  to  resent  it.  Then,  as  if  Death  itself 
had  glided  into  their  sight,  the  group  was 
startled  by  the  ghastly  face  and  emaciated  form 
of  Ruthven  which  suddenly  filled  the  narrow 
doorway.  Under  a  heavy  furred  damask 
gown  his  steel  armour  glittered,  and  his  deathly 
face,  stained  with  hectic  spots  upon  the  sunken 
cheeks,  was  lit  up  by  eyes  of  glowing  fire 
beneath  his  morion.  At  the  sight  of  him 
Mary  indignantly  asked  how  he  dared  to  in- 
trude upon  her  thus  unbidden.  Taking  a  step 
forward  :  "  I  come  to  serve  your  Majesty,"  he 
said;  and  then  Mary,  half  smiling  with  the 
thought  that  perhaps  the  unhappy  man  was 
wandering  in  his  delirium,  asked  in  a  softer 
voice,  "And  how  can  ye  serve  me  here,  my 
lord?" 

Hardly  were  the  words  uttered  than  the 
awful  truth  flashed  across  her  mind.  Over 
Ruthven's  shoulder  she  caught  sight  of  the 
sinister  face  of  George  Douglas,  and  those  of 
other  armed  men.  Springing  to  her  feet  in 
wrath,  she  cried,  "  What  is  this — treason  ?  "  and 
then  casting  a  glance  full  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt upon  her  husband,  who  stood  at  her 
shoulder,  she  asked,  "Is  this  your  doing?"  to 
which  he  made  no  reply. 

With    extended,    claw-like    hand,    Ruthven 
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pointed  to  the  doomed  secretary.  "Let  that 
varlet  come  forth  from  your  chamber,"  he  said, 
"he  hath  been  there  over  long."  "What  has 
Davy  done  ill  ?  "  screamed  the  Queen.  "  If  he 
has  offended,  he  shall  be  judged  and  punished 
by  the  Lords  of  Parliament.  Get  ye  hence, 
under  pain  of  treason  J "  For  only  reply, 
Ruthven  shouted,  "  He  hath  dishonoured  you, 
aggrieved  your  husband,  and  injured  the 
realm,"  and  as  he  said  it  he  strode  into  the 
little  room  with  drawn  sword,  closely  followed 
by  George  Douglas,  Andrew  Kerr  of  Fawdon- 
side,  and  Patrick  Bellenden,  all  armed  to  the 
teeth,  whilst  from  the  courtyard  below  there 
rang  out  hoarsely  from  a  hundred  throats  the 
slogan,  "A  Douglas!  A  Douglas !"  and 
David  Rizzio  knew  that  his  fate  was  sealed. 
Rising  from  the  end  of  the  narrow  table,  the 
miserable  man  crouched  behind  the  Queen, 
firmly  clutching  her  silken  skirt,  and  crying 
out  piteously,  "Justice!  Justice!  Save  me 
from  death  !  "  Darnley  threw  his  arms  around 
his  wife,  whilst  Douglas  tried  to  strike  at  the 
secretary  over  her  shoulder,  and  Kerr  and 
Bellenden  threatened  him  with  their  great 
pistols. 

"  For  the  love  of  God  and  me,  harm  him 
not,"  wailed  the  Queen,  as  the  secretary  was 
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torn  from  his  refuge  at  her  skirts,  and  in  the 
scuffle  the  supper-table  was  overturned  with  a 
crash  upon  her.  Still  embracing  her,  Darnley 
panted  that  no  harm  should  Come  to  Davy  : 
but  as  the  victim  was  roughly  dragged  forth 
into  the  bedchamber  she  managed  to  struggle 
out  after  him,  notwithstanding  her  husband's 
restraining  arms.  Still  uttering  cries  of  agony 
and  fear,  the  Italian  grasped  the  Queen's  bed 
as  he  was  pushed  past  it,  but  a  blow  from 
George  Douglas's  harquebus  disabled  his  arm, 
and  his  hold  relaxed.  Then  near  the  door  of 
the  presence-chamber  beyond  he  caught  the 
small  truckle  bed  that  also  stood  in  the  room, 
and  with  the  force  of  desperation  dragged  it 
along  with  him  as  he  was  hustled  from  the 
sleeping-apartment  and  along  the  presence- 
chamber  to  the  head  of  the  great  staircase  into 
the  courtyard,  Mary  still  struggling  to  follow 
and  protect  him. 

Up  the  main  stair  the  armed  men  from  below 
swarmed,  following  Morton  and  Lindsay,  their 
chiefs.  "  A  Douglas  !  A  Douglas  !  "  rang 
through  the  rooms.  "  Kill  him,  kill  him !  " 
came  the  cries,  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  their  leaders  to  keep  Davy  for  hanging  till 
next  day,  one  deadly  thrust  after  another  was 
dealt  at  the  victim.  Running  back  to  the  bed- 
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chamber,  whither  Darnley  had  forced  his  wife, 
George  Douglas,  thirsty  for  blood,  seized  the 
King-Consort's  dagger  from  his  belt,  and  thrust 
it  deep  into  Davy's  heart.  "  There  is  the  royal 
blow,"  he  cried :  and  Queen  Mary's  favourite 
was  dead.  By  the  feet  the  riddled  corpse  was 
dragged  down  the  stairs  to  the  courtyard,  its 
velvet  finery  and  costly  jewels  stripped  from  it, 
and  the  body  of  David,  the  Piedmontese  sing- 
ing-man, poorer  now  than  when  he  entered 
Scotland  penniless,  was  borne  naked  to  the 
porter's  lodge.  Then  there  arose  a  cry  for 
vengeance  upon  the  Queen's  friends,  Bothwell 
and  Huntly;  but  they,  warned  in  time,  leaped 
from  a  window  into  the  chapel  gardens  behind 
and  escaped. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Queen,  weeping  bitter 
tears  of  rage  in  the  little  supper-chamber, 
reproached  her  husband  for  his  falsity.  To  a 
servant  who  entered  she  asked  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  Davy;  to  which  the  man 
replied  that  of  Davy  there  was  no  more  to  be 
said,  for  he  was  dead.  And  the  Queen 
launched  into  fiery  denunciation  of  the 
wretched  lad  whose  insane  jealousy  had  frus- 
trated the  patient  plotting  of  years.  "  Traitor 
and  son  of  traitors,"  she  screamed,  "  ye  shall 
pay  for  this ! "  He,  overwhelmed  by  her 
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vehemence,  whimpered  that  she  had  preferred 
her  favourite  to  him,  and  had  refused  her  hus- 
band his  privileges.  She  began  with  an 
indignant  reference  to  her  condition  as  a  suffi- 
cient excuse;  but,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 
herself,  she  changed  her  tone,  and,  with  some 
approach  to  her  old  coquetry,  she  told  him  that 
it  was  for  him,  the  man,  to  seek  her,  not  for  her 
to  seek  him.  '  You  used  to  seek  me  before 
this  varlet  came  between  us,"  grumbled  Darn- 
ley.  "  Well,  my  lord,"  said  the  Queen,  in 
calm,  icy  tones  through  her  tears,  "  you  have 
been  an  accomplice  of  the  shame  that  has  been 
done  me,  and  I  shall  be  your  wife  no  more, 
nor  shall  I  ever  rest  till  your  heart  be  as  sad 


as  mine." 


Raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  that  she  and  her 
husband  were  no  longer  alone,  for  in  the  door- 
way stood  Ruthven,  fainting  now  that  the 
excitement  of  the  deed  was  over.  Sinking 
upon  a  bench,  he  begged  for  a  draught  of  wine 
to  give  him  strength;  and  then  besought  Mary 
to  recollect  that  Darnley  was  still  her  husband, 
telling  her  that  Davy's  death  had  fittingly  re- 
moved a  man  who  was  a  reproach  to  her  and 
a  curse  to  Scotland,  a  man  who,  with  other  evil 
counsellors  like  Bothwell  and  Huntly,  had 
advised  her  to  ruin  and  exile  her  nobles  and 
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enter  into  alliances  intended  to  persecute  the 
religion  of  her  people.  Mary  had  now 
recovered  command  of  herself,  and  replied  : 
"Well,  ye  have  shed  his  blood,  and  I  trow  it 
shall  be  dear  blood  for  some  of  you.  Hence- 
forward," she  half  muttered  to  herself,  as  she 
glanced  at  her  husband,  who  stood  by  shame- 
faced and  almost  hysterical  with  the  reaction 
-"henceforward  my  thoughts  shall  be  of 
revenge."  And,  mastering  her  emotion,  she  set 
about  the  task  from  that  moment  of  bringing 
full  and  dire  retribution  upon  those  who  had 
injured  her.  though  to  do  it  she  might  have  to 
fondle  and  caress  the  men  she  loathed. 

All  of  the  Queen's  friends  and  ministers 
were  smuggled  out  of  the  palace  that  night, 
with  the  connivance  of  Morton,  who  needed  no 
more  bloodshed  now  that  Davy  was  gone.  And 
soon  the  news  sped  up  the  Canongate  and 
through  the  narrow  wynds  of  the  ancient  city 
that  the  Court  was  in  tumult  and  the  Queen  in 
danger.  The  alarm  bell  clanged  out  in  the 
darkness  its  summons  to  the  citizens,  and  by 
the  light  of  flaring  torches  armed  men  by  the 
hundred  flocked,  headed  by  the  Provost,  from 
the  Tolbooth  to  Holyrood,  to  gain  assurance 
that  the  Queen  was  safe.  Mary  would  fain 
have  spoken  to  them  herself,  and,  indeed, 
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threatened  to  address  them  from  her  second- 
floor  window  if  she  could  not  do  so  otherwise. 
But  Morton  and  his  friends  had  gone  too  far 
now  to  draw  back,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
their  sovereign  that  if  she  dared  to  attempt  it 
she  should  be  cut  into  collops  and  cast  over 
the  walls — a  coarse  threat  evidently  intended 
to  frighten  her,  which  it  did  effectually;  and 
Darnley,  from  his  window,  spoke  the  citizens 
fair  and  reassured  them.  The  Queen,  he  said, 
was  quite  safe.  All  that  had  happened  was 
that  the  vile  Papist  foreign  secretary,  Davy, 
had  been  dispatched  by  some  of  his  enemies  in 
punishment  for  his  crimes  and  insolence,  and 
that  thenceforward  the  Protestant  religion  was 
safe. 

This  dispersed  the  crowd,  who,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Knox,  dreaded  above  all  things  the 
persecution  of  the  faith.  But  Mary  kept  heart, 
for  she  knew  that  if  once  she  could  exert  her 
personal  fascination  upon  the  people  she  could 
win  them  to  her  side,  as  she  hoped  to  do  with 
her  husband,  as  a  step  towards  her  revenge. 
She  had  sufficiently  schooled  her  feelings  after 
her  first  outburst  at  the  sight  of  the  crime  to 
promise  Darnley  he  could  come  to  her  that 
night  if  he  cared  to  do  so.  But,  as  if  to  make 
her  humiliation  the  deeper,  he  came  not :  for 
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through  the  greater  part  of  the  night  he  was 
busy  with  Morton  and  the  other  rebel  lords 
devising  schemes  for  the  future.  Proclama- 
tions had  to  be  drafted  in  Darnley's  name 
explaining  the  revolution  to  the  citizens,  and 
proroguing  the  dreaded  Parliament ;  letters  had 
to  be  sent  off  hurriedly  summoning  Murray  and 
the  Protestant  lords,  who  were  anxiously  wait- 
ing on  the  English  border.  And  so  Darnley, 
after  all  his  complaints  of  his  wife's  coldness, 
fell  asleep,  tired  out,  and  failed  to  avail  him- 
self of  her  new-born  amiability. 

On  Sunday  morning  early,  as  Sir  James 
Melville  was  leaving  the  principal  door  of  the 
palace,  Mary  hailed  him  from  her  window  on 
the  second  floor.  There  was  no  one  by  for  the 
moment,  and  she  besought  him,  on  his  loyalty, 
to  help  her  in  her  trouble.  "  Run,"  she  said, 
"to  the  Lord  Provost,  and  tell  him  I  am  im- 
prisoned in  the  hands  of  traitors.  Pray  him 
to  arouse  the  people  and  rescue  me."  But  the 
Lord  Provost  was  a  Protestant,  and  had 
already  heard  Darnley's  tale ;  and  Mary  for  the 
moment  got  no  help  from  the  burgesses  of 
Edinburgh. 

Thrown  thus  entirely  upon  her  own 
resources,  she  rose  to  the  occasion.  All 
through  that  Sunday  and  Monday  she  exerted 
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her  irresistible  blandishments  upon  her  hus- 
hand,  until  the  weak,  vain  lad  believed  in  good 
truth  that  he  was  indeed  a  very  fine  fellow, 
whose  action  in  getting  rid  of  Davy  was  really 
approved  of  by  his  wife.  The  next  step  was 
to  captivate  her  half-brother  Murray,  who,  with 
the  other  exiles,  arrived  in  Edinburgh  triumph- 
antly in  the  course  of  the  day.  Murray  had 
betrayed  her  more  than  once,  and  she  had  been 
ready  only  the  day  before  to  degrade  and  ruin 
him  for  bearing  arms  against  her.  But  he  was 
one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  Scotland,  and  if  she 
could  detach  him  from  Morton  and  Davy's 
murderers  much  would  be  gained.  So,  when 
he  sought  her  in  her  rooms  in  Holyrood,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  deplored 
his  absence  during  the  awful  scenes  of  the 
previous  day.  If  he  had  been  there  she  was 
sure,  she  said,  that  he  would  never  have 
suffered  his  sister  thus  to  be  shamed.  And 
hand  in  hand,  with  her  brother  on  one  side  and 
her  husband  on  the  other,  she  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  telling  them  how  much  she 
trusted  them,  and  how  sure  she  was  that  now 
that  Davy  had  gone  they  would  not  humiliate 
her  too  much  in  the  sight  of  her  people.  For 
the  rest  she  was  willing  to  follow  their  advice  in 
all  things. 
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Murray  was  long-headed  and  knew  his  sister 
well.  This  acquiescence  was  unlike  her,  but 
he  had  his  own  ends  to  serve,  and  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  wretched  Darnley  was  nothing  to 
him.  So  he  spoke  softly  to  his  sister,  sure 
that  he  himself  would  be  King  of  Scotland  in 
fact,  whoever  might  wear  the  crown.  All 
through  Monday  she  pleaded  with  Murray, 
with  Morton,  with  Ruthven,  and  the  rest  of 
them,  drinking  their  health,  promising  oblivion 
and  forgiveness  for  all  things.  "Why  keep 
me  thus  confined  ?  "  she  asked  wistfully.  "  Let 
at  least  my  maids  attend  me."  Then  she  sent 
for  Lethington,  the  wisest  and  falsest  of  them 
all.  She  knew  he  was  a  traitor,  and  had 
planned  the  murder  of  Davy  with  the  rest;  but 
she  could  not  gain  the  revenge  for  which  she 
thirsted  without  his  aid,  and  she  smiled  upon 
him  as  if  she  loved  him.  "  Pray  intercede  for 
me,"  she  pleaded.  "All  is  peaceful  now.  I 
shall  not  seek  to  escape.  Ask  the  lords  to 
withdraw  the  rough  men-at-arms  that  fill  the 
palace.  My  husband  and  I  are  reconciled. 
He  shall  be  crowned  as  he  desires;  the  whole 
of  the  demands  of  the  lords  shall  be  conceded 
and  free  forgiveness  extended  to  all.  My 
husband  will  answer  for  my  safe-keeping  with- 
out all  this  cumber  of  strange  soldiers  about  me," 
c  2 
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Darnley  added  his  entreaties  to  those  of  his 
wife.  He  would  remain  in  her  chamber  all  the 
night  and  would  be  responsible.  The  fatuous 
young  man  was  overwhelmed  by  his  wife's  con- 
descension and  caresses.  He  was  to  reign 
jointly  with  her,  and  there  were  to  be  no  more 
dissensions.  Their  child  would  be  born  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  nothing  could  divide  them. 
When  they  retired  for  the  night  to  the  apart- 
ments that  only  forty-eight  hours  before  had 
witnessed  such  scenes  of  horror,  Mary  had  had 
her  way.  The  rabble  of  Douglas  clansmen 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  she  was  held  in 
custody  only  by  her  loving  husband,  delighted 
with  the  complete  success  of  the  plot  that  had 
made  him  King  indeed,  and  had  restored  him 
to  the  arms  of  his  affectionate  and  obedient 
wife. 

No  sooner  were  they  alone  in  their  chamber 
than  Mary  opened  the  battery  of  her  charms 
upon  her  husband.  Few  could  resist  her 
fascination,  and  he,  poor  simpleton,  intoxicated 
with  satisfied  vanity  and  pride,  was  certainly  in 
no  condition  to  withstand  it.  Let  them,  she 
urged,  make  common  cause  in  future  as  King 
and  Queen;  let  not  their  Royal  friends  and 
kinsmen  abroad  think  that  Henry  Stuart,  King- 
Consort  of  Scotland,  had  been  a  party  to  the 
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humiliation  of  his  own  wife  and  the  murder  of 
her  minister  in  her  presence.  Morton  and  his 
fellow-murderers,  she  said,  meant  harm  to  her 
husband  as  well  as  to  herself.  Let  us,  she 
prayed,  escape  to-night,  and  in  freedom  at 
Dunbar  we  can  make  better  terms  with  the 
lords.  Darnley  was  but  clay  in  her  hands,  and, 
falling  into  the  trap,  consented.  All  was 
ready,  she  told  him.  Bothwell  and  Huntly  had 
devised  a  scheme  for  them  to  escape  by  rope 
ladders  over  the  walls ;  but  Arthur  Erskine  had 
made  better  arrangements  still.  An  usher  in 
the  secret  would  lead  them  out  through  the 
basement  of  the  palace  at  midnight  by  the 
graveyard  of  the  abbey  to  the  open  country, 
where  Erskine  and  a  groom  with  horses  awaited 
them.  Once  free,  what  a  splendid  future  was 
open  to  them  both,  urged  the  Queen,  as 
Catholic  sovereigns  strong  enough  to  defy 
Elizabeth,  and  at  her  death  become  joint 
monarchs  of  Britain. 

Darnley  was  now  almost  as  eager  as  his  wife, 
and,  led  by  a  single  servant,  they  hurried  out 
in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night.  Once  only, 
and  for  a  moment,  Mary's  feelings  overcame 
her.  Passing  the  new-made  grave  of  Rizzio, 
she  paused  and  sobbed  :  "  Ay,  poor  Davy  !  A 
fatter  one  than  you  shall  lie  here  soon." 
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Darnley,  if  he  heard  or  noticed  it,  might  have 
guessed  the  fell  meaning  of  the  words ;  but  he 
was  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  and  follow  the  glow- 
ing will-o'-the-wisp  his  wife  had  conjured  up, 
and  he  heeded  nothing. 

Through  the  dead  hours  from  midnight  to 
the  first  streak  of  dawn  Mary  rode  over  the 
rough  paths,  first  to  Seaton,  on  the  crupper  of 
Erskine's  horse,  and  thence  alone  on  a  side- 
saddle to  Dunbar.  In  her  condition  a  ride  of 
twenty  miles  through  the  night  was  a  trial  that 
few  women  could  have  faced,  and  she  had  to 
travel  slowly — too  slowly  for  the  coward  hus- 
band she  was  beguiling,  for  as  he  rode  ahead 
he  threw  over  his  shoulder  impatient  reproaches 
that  she  came  no  quicker.  Before  day  Queen 
Mary  entered  her  strong  castle  of  Dunbar,  and 
was  safe. 

The  good  news  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
Holyrood  had  spread  through  Edinburgh,  and 
crowds  came  to  greet  the  Queen  and  her  recon- 
ciled husband  when  they  should  appear  from 
their  chamber.  Their  Majesties  are  sleeping 
late,  it  was  said.  Morton  and  Ruthven  were 
distrustful,  for  they  knew  Darnley's  weakness 
and  Mary's  charm;  and  when  at  length  they 
forced  an  entrance  into  Mary's  apartments, 
they  found  to  their  dismay  that  their  wretched 
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tool  had  betrayed  them,  and  that  the  Queen  and 
her  husband  had  fled.     Dismay  fell  upon  the 
murderous  crew.     A  private  message  had  been 
left  by  Mary  to  Murray  saying  that  all  would 
be  well  with  him  and  the  lords  who  had  come 
with  him  from  England  if  they  would  not  make 
common  cause  with  the  murderers  of  Davy; 
and  Murray  was  never  the  man  to  join  a  losing 
cause.     Semple  came  riding  to  Dunbar  during 
the  day  with  a  despairing  request  of  Morton 
and  his  gang  that  the  Queen  and  King  would 
sign  the  promises  they  had  made  verbally  the 
day  before  in  Holyrood.     Mary  could  afford  to 
laugh   at   such   folly   now.      Forgiveness    for 
Davy's  murderers  !     No ;  that  was  no  part  of 
her  plan.     She  would  only  forgive  those  whose 
aid  was  necessary  for  her  supreme  vengeance. 

Most  of  the  nobles  were  anxious  to  wash 
their  hands  of  the  murder  plot  and  its  authors. 
Bothwell  and  Huntly  had  raised  a  force  of 
Border  men.  Hume  and  Yester,  Athol  and 
Semple  joined  the  Queen;  and  one  after  the 
other  the  lords  not  openly  implicated  in  the 
murder  came  creeping  to  Dunbar  to  beg  for 
mercy.  She  needed  them  for  her  purpose,  and 
smiled  upon  them  all,  whilst  Morton  and  Ruth- 
ven,  Lindsay  and  Lethington,  and  all  the 
murderous  crew  who  had  staked  their  fate  upon 
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shifty  Darnley's  oath,  fled  in  a  panic  to  hiding 
or  to  England. 

With  three  thousand  armed  soldiers  around 
her  Mary  was  carried,  in  full  daylight  this  time, 
from  Dunbar  to  Edinburgh.  At  Haddington 
she  signed  her  pardon  for  Murray  and  his 
friends;  and  all  along  the  way  she  was  greeted 
with  joy  by  her  people.  But  there  were  no 
smiles,  no  blandishments  for  Darnley  now. 
The  time  for  them  was  over.  He  had  been 
made  to  denounce  all  his  accomplices,  to  swear 
falsely  and  publicly  that  he  had  no  share  or 
knowledge  of  the  outrage  committed  upon  his 
wife.  With  tears  he  had  repented  and 
grovelled  at  the  Queen's  feet;  but  thencefor- 
ward there  was  no  love,  no  pretence  even  of 
love,  from  his  wife  to  him.  When  on  the  road 
to  Edinburgh  the  Queen  had  received  a  sub- 
missive letter  from  Murray,  the  disappointed 
lad  asked,  "And  has  he  not  written  to  me, 
too  ?  "  Alas  !  no,  poor  puppet  King  !  There 
was  no  more  talk  of  crowning  you,  or  giving 
you  the  regal  power!  When,  on  March  i8th, 
Mary  and  her  army  entered  her  loving  town  of 
Edinburgh,  few  indeed  of  those  who  blessed 
and  cheered  her  bent  the  knee  to  her  husband, 
who  had  played  the  King  so  haughtily  for  two 
short  days  only  a  week  before. 
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From  the  moment  that  Mary's  fascination 
had  beguiled  him  into  betraying  and  denounc- 
ing the  men  who  had  made  use  of  his  jealousy 
for  their  ends,  Darnley's  fate  was  sealed;  and 
when  his  mangled  corpse — a  fatter  one  indeed 
—was  laid  by  the  side  of  Rizzio  less  than  a 
year  afterwards,  Mary's  measure  of  vengeance 
was  full.  The  revenge  was  sweet  to  her 
Guisan  blood,  but  she  paid  for  it  with  her 
liberty  and  her  life.  The  woman  wins,  but  fate 
beats  the  woman  in  the  end. 


II:    A   REBELLIOUS   LOVE    MATCH 
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A   REBELLIOUS    LOVE    MATCH 

AT  midnight  of  the  22nd  of  June,  1610,  a 
little  party  of  people  waited  in  a  dimly-lit 
chamber  in  the  King's  palace  at  Greenwich.  A 
hush  and  mystery  pervaded  them  as  if  some 
perilous  adventure  portended,  and  the  lady  who 
was  evidently  the  principal  personage  of  the 
group  was  restless  and  excited.  She  was  a  fair, 
buxom  lady  of  mature  age,  very  handsomely 
dressed,  with  a  fine  ruff  of  filmy  lace  and  a 
string  of  great  pearls  around  her  neck,  her  light  - 
brown  hair  being  also  bound  with  pearls  and 
lace. 

As  she  moved  to  and  fro  amidst  the  stately 
furniture  and  heavy  hangings  of  the  room,  or 
sat  for  a  few  restless  minutes  in  one  of  the 
great  arm-chairs  which  she  alone  used,  her  five 
attendants  stood  silently  by  in  the  shadow,  one 
of  the  two  ladies,  a  tall,  dark,  masculine  woman, 
with  large  features  and  a  wart  under  her  eye, 
alone  venturing  now  and  again  to  soothe  her  by 
a  reassuring  word  or  two.  There  was  another 
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gentlewoman  in  the  room  and  three  gentlemen, 
one  in  wig  and  cassock,  evidently  a  clergyman, 
and  of  the  other  two,  one  was  a  short,  dark 
young  man  with  a  little  black  beard,  the  other  a 
flaxen-haired  man  of  forty  or  thereabouts,  clean 
shaven  and  stalwart  of  build. 

By  and  by  the  suspense  was  broken  by  a 
cautious  rap  at  the  door,  and  there  entered  three 
gentlemen  in  travelling  garb  :  one  who  eagerly 
led  the  way,  a  slim,  fair,  good-looking  stripling, 
advancing  towards  the  mistress  of  the  apart- 
ment with  smiling  face  and  outstretched  hands 
of  greeting.  These  two,  lover-like,  sat  in  sweet 
communion  in  the  deep  bay  of  one  of  the  case- 
ments for  the  next  four  hours,  whilst  the  rest 
of  the  company  respectfully  sat  out  of  earshot, 
nodding  occasionally  as  sleep  overcame  one  or 
the  other  of  them  during  their  long  vigil.  The 
rays  of  dawn  filtered  through  the  drawn  curtains 
at  last,  and  when  the  waxlights  were  extin- 
guished and  the  full  brilliance  of  the  midsummer 
morning  was  admitted  into  the  room  the  business 
for  which  they  had  met  thus  secretly  was 
enacted.  This  was  the  marriage  of  the  great 
lady,  of  thirty-five,  the  King's  first  cousin,  the 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  with  young  William 
Seymour,  of  twenty-one. 

All  concerned  knew  that  it  was  a  dangerous 
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business  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Lady 
Arabella  had,  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  death, 
been  the  centre  of  a  vast  Catholic  conspiracy, 
which,  if  it  had  been  successful,  would  have 
made  her  the  Sovereign  of  England  under 
Spanish  tutelage,  instead  of  King  James.  In 
her  irresponsible,  flighty  way  she  had  then 
sought  to  unite  herself  in  marriage  with  the 
widowed  father  of  her  present  bridegroom,  who, 
as  eldest  son  of  Lady  Katherine  Grey,  was, 
according  to  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  heir 
to  the  crown  of  England.  All  that  plot  had 
been  nipped  in  the  bud  eight  years  ago  now, 
and  more  than  one  noble  head  had  fallen  under 
the  axe  for  its  failure.  William  Seymour  was 
a  younger  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  heir  to 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  therefore  there  was 
less  political  and  dynastic  importance  in  Lady 
Arabella's  marriage  with  him  than  in  her  former 
escapade.  But,  even  so,  when  five  months 
before  this  she  had  first  seen  and  fallen  in  love 
with  William  Seymour,  and  he  had  offered  her 
marriage  in  the  first  of  their  three  clandestine 
meetings,  the  spies  of  the  King's  Council  had 
promptly  reported  what  was  going  on;  and  in 
rage  and  fear  King  Jamie  had  insisted  upon 
the  whole  affair  being  dropped  at  once  and  for 
ever. 
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Arabella  was  inclined  to  be  rebellious  at  first. 
The  King  had  told  her,  she  said,  that  she  might 
marry  any  subject  of  his  she  liked,  but  not  a 
foreign  Prince.  Why  should  she  not,  like  any 
other  woman,  marry  the  man  she  loved  ?  When 
young  William  was  taken  to  task  for  his  wooing 
of  Arabella  he  protested  his  own  innocence. 
He  thought  it  was  no  harm  to  better  his  fortune 
by  marrying  a  lady  more  highly  placed  and 
endowed  than  himself ;  but  if  the  King  objected, 
there  was  the  end  of  it,  and  he  would  never  do 
anything  against  his  Sovereign's  wish.  There 
was  no  binding  promise  or  engagement,  he  said, 
which  was  quite  true  as  regarded  Lady 
Arabella,  but  he  himself  had  offered  her  mar- 
riage, and  she  vehemently  refused  to  release 
him  from  his  promise.  The  young  man  did  his 
best  to  get  out  of  it;  for  he  was  in  great  fear 
of  his  grandfather,  old  Lord  Hertford,  who 
dreaded  the  idea  of  any  more  Royal  matches 
in  his  family  :  he  and  his  had  suffered  enough 
already  for  their  Royal  entanglements.  But 
Arabella  had  been  hungering  for  a  lover  all 
her  life;  she  had  been  betrothed  to  men  she 
did  not  know,  again  and  again,  and  she  had  no 
mind  to  let  her  young  sweetheart  go,  no  matter 
what  danger  she  might  incur  by  marrying  him. 

And  so  the  easy-going  stripling,  appealed 
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to  by  his  highly  placed  lady-love  to  fulfil  his 
pledge,  came  thus  to  Greenwich  on  that  mid- 
summer night  with  his  inseparable  chum,  Mr. 
Rodney,  to  be  married  secretly  to  the  King's 
cousin,  knowing  full  well  the  risk  he  ran  in 
doing  so.  Secret  as  it  might  be,  Arabella  was 
too  proud  of  her  conquest,  and  watchful  eyes 
around  her  were  too  vigilant  for  the  matter  to 
be  kept  private  very  long.  By  the  8th  July 
all  was  known.  Seymour  was  summoned  by 
the  Council,  and  frankly  confessed  that  he  had 
married  Lady  Arabella,  meaning  no  evil  and 
with  no  political  views. 

Why  King  James  should  have  fallen  into 
such  a  passion  of  fear  about  it  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  born  pol- 
troon; but,  whatever  the  cause,  he  and  his 
Government  were  panic-stricken  at  the  idea  of 
the  Tudor  and  Stuart  branches  of  the  Royal 
house  being  thus  united,  and  at  the  possibility 
of  children  born  of  the  union  being  rivals  with 
his  own  sons  as  heirs  of  the  crown  of  England. 
For  poor  William  Seymour  himself  indefinite 
incarceration  in  the  Tower  was  the  least  punish- 
ment he  could  expect;  and  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  discovery  of  the  marriage  the  gloomy 
water-gate  of  the  fortress  opened  to  receive  him, 
a  prisoner. 
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Lady  Arabella  was  a  more  difficult  person  to 
deal  with.  She  was  clever  and  learned,  but, 
unfortunately,  she  had  adopted  Queen  Eliza- 
beth as  her  model,  and  the  part  was  beyond 
her  powers.  She  spoke  in  riddles,  like  her 
great  exemplar  :  she  was  coquettish,  flighty,  and 
imperious,  but  her  passions  ran  away  with  her, 
as  Elizabeth's  never  did,  and  her  enigmatical 
speech  had  little  subtlety  behind  it.  She  had 
quarrelled  long  ago  with  her  termagant  old 
maternal  grandmother,  Bess  of  Hardwick,  but 
she  had  many  other  powerful  relatives.  The 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  wealthy  Caven- 
dishes were  her  uncles,  and  her  cousin  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  her  devoted  friend,  as 
well  as  Queen  Anne.  So,  angry  as  King  James 
was,  he  hesitated  to  send  his  cousin  to  the 
Tower  for  what  was  really  no  crime,  and  he 
decided  to  keep  her  a  prisoner  in  a  private 
house  at  Lambeth,  that  of  his  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Sir  Thomas  Parry. 

It  was  difficult  to  keep  her  very  close  there. 
The  Court  was  near,  and  she  was  a  Royal  per- 
sonage. There  was  no  lack  of  money  to  soften 
custodians,  and  Arabella's  aunt,  Lady  Shrews- 
bury, a  born  intriguer,  who,  with  political  and 
religious  ends  of  her  own,  was  the  real  instigator 
of  the  marriage,  was  tireless  in  her  efforts  in 
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favour  of  her  niece;  as  were  her  Cavendish 
uncles. 

The  prisoner's  petitions  to  the  King  and  her 
prayers  for  pardon  were  constant,  both  on  her 
own  behalf  and  on  that  of  the  witnesses  who 
were  present  at  the  marriage,  all  of  whom  were 
in  prison ;  and  it  was  even  hinted  to  King  James 
that  Arabella,  by  the  lenity  of  her  custodian, 
secretly  left  her  prison  almost  when  she  pleased, 
and,  worst  of  all,  that  she  had  access  to  her 
husband  in  the  Tower.  This,  at  all  events, 
shall  be  stopped,  said  Jamie.  At  least  no  heir 
should  be  born,  if  he  could  prevent  it,  to 
Arabella  and  Seymour,  whom  Catholic  Powers 
or  English  malcontents  might  set  up  against 
the  reigning  house.  So  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  little  relished  the  charge,  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  holding  Lady  Arabella  in 
custody,  and  of  carrying  her  up  to  one  of  his 
own  strong  houses  in  the  North,  where  the 
captive  could  see  none  of  her  friends,  and  cer- 
tainly never  could  meet  the  husband  with  whom 
by  this  time  she  was  desperately  in  love. 

This  was  after  Arabella  had  been  kept  for 
eight  months  in  the  easy  arrest  of  Parry's  house; 
and  when  Arabella  learnt  on  the  nth  March 
that  she  was  to  be  borne  to  the  far  north  of 
England  and  kept  strictly,  far  away  from  her 
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.William,  she  flatly  declared  that  she  would  not 
go.  She  had  done  no  ill;  she  had  broken  no 
law,  and  the  King,  she  said,  had  no  right  to 
deal  with  her  thus  harshly.  This  was  flat 
rebellion,  and  cowardly  James  could  not  bear 
that;  so  in  future  all  pleas  for  her  were  coldly 
regarded  at  Court.  Protesting  angrily,  and 
even  physically  resisting,  Arabella  was  rowed 
across  the  Thames  in  the  raw  early  morning 
of  the  I5th  March,  1611,  and  to  her  intense 
indignation  was  forced  into  the  bishop's  wait- 
ing carriage  on  the  Millbank  shore.  Her  own 
physician  was  with  her,  and  before  she  reached 
Highgate,  which  was  to  be  her  first  stopping- 
place  for  the  night,  the  agitation  of  mind  and 
body  produced  by  the  journey  threw  her  into  a 
series  of  fainting  fits  requiring  his  ministrations. 
She  was  carried  from  her  litter  to  her  bed  at  Sir 
William  Bond's  house  on  Highgate  Hill,  and 
the  next  morning  pronounced  herself  utterly 
unable  to  proceed  on  the  road  north.  In  vain 
the  good  bishop  exhorted  and  preached  patience 
and  obedience  to  the  King.  She  was  sure,  she 
said,  that  whatever  her  faults  might  be,  her 
Royal  cousin  did  not  wish'  her  to  die,  and  die 
she  certainly  would  if  she  were  carried  away  in 
her  present  condition. 

What  was  to  be  done?     Her  doctor,   Mr. 
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Mountford,  would  not  take  the  responsibility 
of  sanctioning  her  removal,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  send  off  post-haste  to  the 
Council  at  Whitehall  for  further  instructions. 
If  she  was  really  ill,  was  the  reply,  Lady 
Arabella  might  remain  where  she  was  for  a  few 
days  to  recover,  but  to  Durham  she  must  and 
should  go,  as  soon  as  she  might  be  moved 
without  grave  danger  to  her  life.  Arabella's 
relatives  and  friends  at  Court  did  what  they 
could;  but  King  James  was  on  his  mettle,  and 
determined  that  he  would  not  be  beaten  by  his 
cousin's  tantrums.  On  the  2ist  March,  after 
five  days,  came  orders  from  London  that,  will- 
ing or  unwilling,  Lady  Arabella  was  to  be 
moved  on  another  stage  to  Barnet  that  day. 
Kicking,  struggling,  and  weeping,  the  lady  was 
carried  to  her  litter;  both  the  bishop  and  the 
doctor  imploring  her  to  be  calm  and  submissive 
to  the  King's  will. 

Whatever  was  the  case  before,  Arabella 
became  seriously  ill  during  the  short  journey 
of  six  miles  from  Highgate  to  Barnet,  and  it 
was  quite  evident  when  she  arrived  there  that 
she  could  be  carried  no  farther  until  she  was 
better.  King  James,  determined  not  to  be 
defied,  disbelieved  in  his  cousin's  illness  until 
one  of  his  Royal  physicians  examined  the 
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patient,  and  reported  that  "  she  was  in  no  case 
to  travel  until  God  restored  her  to  some  better 
strength  both  of  body  and  mind."  Arabella 
herself  vehemently  petitioned  the  Council  not 
to  cause  her  certain  death  by  insisting  upon  her 
farther  progress  north  for  a  time,  and  at  last, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  her  friends,  a  month's 
delay  was  reluctantly  conceded  to  her,  the  time 
to  be  passed  at  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Conyers,  at 
East  Barnet,  whither  she  was  carried,  still  very 
weak  and  low,  on  the  ist  April,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Sir  James  Crofts.  King 
James,  even,  seemed  softening,  and  in  his  weak, 
obstinate  way  appeared  more  anxious  now  to 
compel  obedience  for  the  sake  of  his  authority 
than  for  the  main  object  of  isolating  Arabella; 
but,  as  the  month  wore  on  and  the  date  for 
Arabella's  departure  approached,  the  possibility 
of  moving  her  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever,  fehe 
wept  and  raved  night  and  day  at  the  horrors 
and  ruin  she  foresaw  for  herself  in  a  place  so 
remote  as  Durham — "so  clean  out  of  the 
world,"  as  she  said — whence  she  should  never 
return,  and  would  see  her  "  little  love  "  no  more. 
The  love-sick  lady  was  so  sadly  distraught 
that  her  sympathetic  custodian  prayed  for  a 
further  respite  for  her.  "  No,"  replied  the 
King;  "to  Durham  she  shall  go  next  Monday, 
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ill  or  well,  however  short  her  stages  may  be." 
Both  he  and  his  Council,  However,  hinted 
strongly  that  if  Arabella  would  be  good  and  do 
as  she  was  told,  to  save  the  King's  face,  her 
punishment  should  be  short  and  easy.  But 
Arabella  knew  her  cousin,  and  because  she 
knew  him  trusted  him  not,  for  he  was  the  falsest 
loon  alive,  and  she  still  raved  and  languished 
alternately,  resolved  not  to  budge  if  she  could 
help  it,  certain  in  her  own  mind  that  if  once  she 
was  banished  to  the  farthest  corner  of  England 
she  could  return  no  more  unless  she  renounced 
her  husband,  and  this  she  determined  at  any 
cost  never  to  do. 

So,  by  superhuman  efforts  of  her  friends, 
another  month's  respite  was  wrung  from  the 
unwilling  King,  on  Arabella's  faithful  promise 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  would  make 
the  best  of  her  journey  north  without  further 
ado. 

During  the  several  weeks  she  had  remained 
thus  on  the  outskirts  of  London  money  had 
been  spent  freely  by  Lady  Shrewsbury  in 
softening  the  rigour  of  William  Seymour's 
guardians,  and  in  heavily  bribing  all  those  who 
surrounded  Arabella  at  her  semi-imprisonment 
at  East  Barnet.  More  than  once  Seymour  was 
smuggled  out  of  the  Tower  with  the  connivance 
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of  his  keepers  for  a  night  and  hurried  to  the 
arms  of  his  languishing  wife ;  and  almost  daily 
confidential  correspondence  was  kept  up  be- 
tween Arabella  and  her  husband  by  means  of 
devoted  and  well-paid  servants.  Intriguing 
Lady  Shrewsbury  and  her  Catholic  friends  were 
busy,  too,  with  all  sorts  of  mysterious  negotia- 
tions with  foreigners  at  odd  hours  of  the  night. 
The  short  young  man  with  the  little  black 
beard  who  had  been  at  the  secret  wedding, 
Mr.  Crompton,  Arabella's  steward,  had  to  deal 
with  great  sums  of  money  secretly  entrusted  to 
his  care  at  this  time,  and  went  backwards  and 
forwards  incessantly  between  Lady  Shrewsbury 
and  her  Royal  niece. 

At  length  the  last  respite  for  Arabella's 
journey  drew  towards  its  end.  She  had 
managed  by  her  indisposition  and  her  entreaties 
to  stay  where  she  was  for  nearly  three  months ; 
and  on  the  8th  June,  1611,  she  was  to  go  for- 
ward to  her  distant  banishment  without  fail. 
She  was  a  person  of  great  charm,  and  her  high 
rank  and  generosity  attached  to  her  warmly 
those  who  served  her.  "  Oh !  "  she  sighed, 
again  and  again,  "  if  I  could  only  see  my  little 
love  again  before  I  go !  "  Her  own  servants 
would  willingly  have  helped  her  in  this  or  any- 
thing else;  but  she  was  officially  in  the  charge 
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of  Sir  James  Crofts,  and  he  had  engaged  a 
grave  parson's  wife,  one  Mrs.  Adams,  to  look 
after  his  prisoner.  She  was  doubtless  well 
paid,  for  Crompton  had  plenty  of  money,  and 
when  on  the  2nd  June  he  brought  a  large  bag 
of  clothes  for  "  my  lady  "  he  told  Mrs.  Adams 
that  his  mistress  wished  dearly  to  take  one  last 
farewell  of  her  husband  before  she  left,  and 
that  he  could  not  get  out  of  the  Tower  again 
for  a  visit  to  Barnet. 

Mrs.  Adams  was  a  simple,  romantic  soul,  and 

was  worked  upon  by  Lady  Arabella's  devotion 

to  her  youthful  husband  !    Yes  !  the  lady  should 

pass  a  few  hours  with  him,  for  perhaps  it  would 

be  years  before  she  saw  him  again.     So,  after 

the  noonday   dinner  on  the   3rd  June,   Lady 

Arabella,  weak  and  pale  now  with  her  long 

indisposition,  opened  the  great  clothes-bag  that 

Crompton  had  brought  the  previous  day,  and 

to  the  surprise  of  Mrs.  Adams  took  out  a  pair 

of  man's  big  trunk  hose,  a  black  doublet  and 

cloak,  a  black  peruke,  and  a  man's  hat.     The 

parson's  wife  was  a  bit  shocked  at  this  at  first; 

but  the  love  interest  in  woman  is  paramount. 

and  she  listened  to  "  my  lady's "  explanation 

that  dressed  as  a  woman  she  would  never  gain 

admission  into  the  Tower  to  see  her  husband, 

but  that  in  the  garb  of  a  man  she  might  enter, 
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So  simple,  and  doubtless  well  remunerated, 
Mrs.  Adams  was  soon  helping  Lady  Arabella 
to  tuck  her  petticoats  into  the  great  breeches 
then  in  fashion,  drawing  upon  her  little  feet  a 
pair  of  russet  top-boots,  and  girding  a  rapier 
by  her  side.  Soon  after  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  a  pale  little  gentleman  dressed  in 
black  walked  out  of  Mr.  Conyers'  house  at  East 
Barnet  by  the  side  of  stalwart  Mr.  William 
Markham,  an  officer  of  Arabella's  household, 
whose  brother  was  in  exile  on  account  of  the 
other  plot  of  years  before,  by  which  it  had  been 
hoped  to  make  Arabella  the  successor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  poor  lady,  weak  and  faint, 
could  hardly  totter  along  in  her  embarrassing 
garb  for  the  mile  and  a  half  that  lay  between 
Conyers'  house  and  the  mean  tavern  where 
faithful  Crompton  was  waiting  with  horses. 

Arabella  nearly  swooned  as  she  was  helped 
astride  of  the  horse  that  was  to  bear  her  to 
safety  and  the  arms  of  her  "  little  love."  Her 
pallid  face  and  drooping  form  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  ostler  who  stood  at  the  stirrup  as 
she  was  nearly  lifted  into  the  saddle.  The  young 
gentleman  would  'hardly  hold  out  as  far  as 
London,  he  said  compassionately,  as  the  party 
rode  off.  But  the  "  young  gentleman  "  did  hold 
out;  for  with  the  movement  Arabella  plucked 
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up  fresh  courage,  and  her  heart  beat  high  with 
hopes  for  success  in  the  great  adventure  to 
which  she  was  pledged,  an  adventure  which 
she  knew  meant  for  her  either  the  ruin  of  all 
her  hopes  or  freedom  and  life  with  the  man  she 
loved — and,  perhaps,  after  that :  who  knows  ? 
some  vague,  undefined  dreams  of  greatness, 
hardly  as  yet  confessed  to  her  own  mind. 
Avoiding  the  great  highways,  the  party  rode 
as  rapidly  as  Arabella's  condition  allowed  by 
Edgware,  Muswell  Hill,  Hackney,  and  Brom- 
ley-by-Bow,  which  certainly  was  not  the  way  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  but  to  Blackwall  Stairs, 
where  they  arrived  at  six  o'clock  on  the  fine 
summer  evening  of  that  3rd  June. 

On  the  previous  day  a  young  gentleman,  who, 
we  know,  was  Rodney,  the  intimate  comrade  of 
William  Seymour,  called  at  a  lodging-house  in 
Southwark,  just  at  the  foot  of  London  Bridge, 
and  engaged  a  room.  He  was  unwell,  he  told 
the  landlady,  and  needed  rest  and  change  of 
air;  and  his  luggage  would  be  brought  that 
evening  by  two  of  his  servants.  His  wardrobe 
seemed  to  be  an  extensive  one,  for  when  it 
came  to  the  lodging  the  landlady  noticed  that 
it  was  contained  in  four  portmanteaux,  a  cabinet, 
and  a  great  bundle  in  a  white  sheet,  all  of  which 
were  placed  in  the  room  that  had  been  engaged. 
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Mr.  Rodney  did  not  seem  very  anxious  for 
his  change  of  air,  for  although  early  the  next 
morning  another  bag  of  apparel  was  brought  by 
the  servant,  he  himself  appeared  no  more.  Later 
in  the  same  morning  a  fair-haired  gentleman 
of  forty,  whom  we  recognise  as  Mr.  Reeves,  one 
of  Lady  Arabella's  servants,  that  we  last  met 
at  the  secret  wedding  nearly  a  year  before,  came 
to  the  house  in  Southwark,  and  asked  if  Mr. 
Rodney  had  taken  a  room  there,  to  which  the 
landlady,  full  of  suspicion,  replied  that  he  had 
not.  Reeves,  however,  took  no  notice  of  her 
denial,  and  told  her  that  Rodney  had  really 
taken  the  apartments  for  a  lady  of  fashion  who 
would  reward  him  well  for  it. 

By  and  by  Mr.  Reeves  returned  with  Mrs. 
Bradshaw,  Arabella's  principal  attendant,  the 
tall,  dark  lady  with  the  masculine  appearance 
and  a  wart  under  her  eye,  who  had  also  been 
present  at  the  wedding.  These  two,  to  the 
surprise  and  suspicion  of  the  landlady,  called 
a  waterman,  and  directed  him  to  take  all  Mr. 
Rodney's  belongings  to  his  boat  at  St.  Olave's 
Stairs  hard  by.  The  woman  of  the  house  did 
not  like  the  look  of  it  at  all,  for  the  man  was 
evidently  nervous,  and  desirous  of  escaping 
attention;  but  they  were  gentlefolk,  presum- 
ably authorised  by  Mr.  Rodney  to  appropriate 
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and  remove  his  goods,  and  the  lodging-house 
keeper  dared  not  interfere.  When  they  cau- 
tiously went  on  their  way,  however,  she  sent 
her  housemaid  to  follow  them,  which  she  did 
as  far  as  Pickle  Herring  Stairs,  opposite  the 
Tower,  where  they  took  boat  themselves,  and 
she  lost  further  trace  of  them. 

As  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  more  than  once  been  able  to  leave  the 
Tower  and  visit  his  wife  at  East  Barnet, 
William  Seymour's  confinement  in  the  Tower 
was  not  a  very  close  one.  All  the  world  loves 
a  lover,  and  the  eyes  of  gaolers  and  turnkeys 
winked  very  hard  when  all  the  poor  gentleman 
wanted  was  another  short  hour  with  his  wife 
before  she  went  to  distant  Durham.  Tom 
Barber,  a  good,  simple  creature,  who  acted  as 
valet  to  Seymour,  was  certainly  not  the  one 
to  disbelieve  his  master  when  he  told  him  that 
such  was  his  object.  Rodney,  the  indispensable, 
had  smuggled  into  the  Tower  a  false  black 
beard  and  wig,  with  which  to  cover  Seymour's 
smooth  chin  and  fair  hair,  and  a  suit  of  tawny 
cloth,  such  as  merchants  wore,  to  make  his  new 
appearance  more  convincing. 

*  Tom,  my  lad,"  said  Seymour  to  Barber, 
as  he  assumed  his  disguise,  "if  any  inquire 
for  me  whilst  I  am  away,  prithee  tell  them  I 
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have  gone  to  bed  suffering  sorely  from  tooth- 
ache, and  must  not  be  disturbed.  To-morrow 
morning  I  will  be  back  again,  and  none  will 
know  of  my  absence."  A  cartload  of  firewood 
had  just  been  delivered  at  Seymour's  chamber, 
and  as  the  empty  cart  rumbled  over  the  draw- 
bridge at  the  west  gate  of  the  Tower,  behind 
it  walked  a  black-bearded  citizen,  evidently 
concerned  with  the  vehicle  as  owner  or  hirer. 
Turning  to  the  left  when  he  reached  the  outer 
gate,  he  unconcernedly  strolled  past  the  warders 
on  the  Tower  wharf,  and,  sallying  by  the  iron 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  wharf,  was  greeted  by 
Rodney,  who  was  waiting  at  the  stairs  with  a 
two-oared  boat  ready,  in  which  Seymour 
stepped,  and  was  rapidly  rowed  towards  Black- 
wall. 

Lady  Arabella  found  awaiting  her  when  she 
arrived  at  Blackwall  Quay  her  confidential 
maid,  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  and  Mr.  Reeves,  wear- 
ing now  a  false  beard,  who  had  brought  the 
luggage  from  Rodney's  Southwark  lodging. 
By  and  by  Crompton  also  joined  his  mistress, 
and  all  was  ready  for  the  flight  down  the  river 
and  so  to  the  Continent  and  safety.  All,  that 
is  to  say,  but  William  Seymour  and  his  friend 
Rodney,  who  ought  to  have  arrived  from  the 
Tower  an  hour  before  but  had  not  yet  appeared, 
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for  Seymour  was  a  dreamy,  bookish  youth, 
rarely  in  a  hurry.  Arabella  was  in  a  fever  of 
impatience;  for  without  her  husband  her  flight 
would  be  worse  than  useless,  and  she  insisted 
upon  waiting  whilst  her  boatman  passed  the 
time  in  a  tavern.  At  length  Crompton  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  enter  the  boat  that  carried 
the  luggage,  with  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  whilst  he, 
with  Markham  and  Reeves,  occupied  the  two- 
oared  gig;  and  the  whole  party  set  off  slowly 
down  the  river,  hoping  every  moment  to  see 
Seymour's  boat. 

Arabella,  covered  with  a  large  cloak  and 
hood,  sat  in  the  stern  of  her  boat,  a  prey  to  the 
most  poignant  emotions.  She  knew  that  cap- 
ture would  mean  lifelong  imprisonment  for  her- 
self, and  probably  death  for  her  husband,  and 
their  absence  from  their  respective  prisons  must 
certainly  be  discovered  before  long.  Once  she 
thought  she  would  go  back  and  face  all  risks 
until  she  was  joined  by  Seymour,  but  in  this 
she  was  over-ruled.  The  watermen  had  at  first 
been  told,  to  avoid  suspicion,  that  the  destina- 
tion of  the  party  was  Woolwich,  but  on  arriving 
there  they  were  induced  to  row  on  to  Graves- 
end.  Dark  had  fallen  when  they  approached 
that  place,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  go  farther 
that  night.  But  the  promise  of  double  fare  and 
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a  rest  and  refreshment  at  a  tavern  at  Tilbury 
persuaded  them  to  proceed  as  far  as  Leigh-by- 
Southend. 

Dawn  was  breaking  when  the  little  fishing 
village,  with  its  ancient  church  piled  upon  its 
lonely  hill,  loomed  ahead  across  the  mud  flats, 
and  to  Arabella's  despair  her  two  boats  were 
alone  upon  the  river,  for  no  sign  appeared  of 
the  craft  which  was  to  bring  her  beloved  hus- 
band to  her  arms  and  safety  in  a  foreign  land. 
Another  cause  for  disquietude  occurred ;  for  the 
party  could  not  descry  in  the  offing  the  French 
barque  which  had  been  chartered  by  Lady 
Shrewsbury  to  carry  them  away. 

Time  pressed  now;  for  certainly  the  day 
would  not  pass  before  the  hue  and  cry  would 
be  raised  against  the  fugitives,  and  the  swift 
pinnaces  of  the  Government  would  be  scudding 
after  them.  Crompton,  who  took  the  lead, 
hailed  an  English  brig  that  lay  at  anchor  a 
mile  or  so  beyond  Leigh,  and  offered  the  captain 
a  large  bribe  if,  instead  of  sailing  to  his  port 
of  destination,  Berwick,  he  would  carry  the 
whole  party  to  Calais.  This  was  suspicious, 
for  an  anxious  night  upon  the  river  had  not 
improved  the  appearance  of  Arabella's  com- 
panions, especially  of  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  and  the 
captain  of  the  brig  thought  they  might  be 
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thieves.  Nor  were  his  suspicions  lessened  when 
he  noticed  that  the  figure  so  closely  muffled  up 
in  the  stern  of  the  smaller  boat  pulled  off  her 
glove  and  showed  beneath  her  black  cloak  a 
"marvellously  fair  white  hand."  So  the 
cautious  captain,  scenting  danger,  took  note 
of  everything,  and  refused  Crompton's  en- 
treaties to  land  the  party  in  France,  heavy  as 
the  payment  might  be. 

Whilst  they  were  bargaining,  to  every  one's 
delight  a  barque  far  away  beyond  Shoebury 
Point  ran  up  the  signal  which  was  to  mark  the 
craft  that  had  been  engaged,  and  Arabella  and 
her  companions  were  soon  on  board  the  French- 
man and  ready  to  sail.  But  in  the  meanwhile 
where  was  Seymour?  It  was  high  morning, 
two  hours  after  the  embarkation,  before  the  tide 
served,  and  then  Arabella,  well-nigh  crazy  with 
apprehension  for  her  husband,  insisted  upon 
waiting,  and  still  waiting,  for  his  coming.  But 
he  came  not ;  and  at  last  Arabella  was  obliged 
to  cede  to  the  prayers  of  her  companions,  and 
allow  the  Frenchman  to  raise  his  anchor  and  set 
his  sails  for  France,  hoping  against  hope  that 
Seymour  would  find  other  means  to  escape 
pursuit. 

That  dilatory  young  gentleman  had  arrived 
at  Blackwall  fully  an  hour  or  two  after  his  wife 
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had  left,  for  it  seems  that  he  walked  out  of  the 
Tower  later  than  had  been  arranged;  and 
though  he  and  Rodney  rowed  through  the  night 
down  the  river,  they  saw  not,  when  they  arrived 
at  Leigh,  the  signal  that  had  been  agreed  upon 
to  indicate  the  barque  they  sought.  The  weather 
had  turned  tempestuous,  and  Seymour  hired  a 
Leigh  fisherman  to  put  him  on  board  a  ship 
which  was  under  sail  near  by.  But  the  captain 
would  have  none  of  him;  and  the  next  one  he 
boarded,  a  Newcastle  collier,  only  consented 
with  difficulty  to  land  him  at  Calais  for  the  ex- 
travagant payment  of  forty  golden  sovereigns. 
Lady  Arabella's  absence  from  Conyers' 
house  at  East  Barnet  could  not  be  concealed 
after  the  forenoon  of  the  4th  June,  and  Sir  James 
Crofts,  in  a  panic  for  his  own  safety,  as  well  he 
might  be,  sent  a  message  as  hard  as  horses  could 
gallop  to  the  Council  at  Whitehall  with  the  news 
of  the  evasion.  Consternation  reigned  supreme. 
First  of  all  orders  were  sent  to  Waad,  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  that  he  was  to  keep  William 
Seymour  tight  in  any  case.  "  Yes,  indeed,  that 
I  will,"  declared  the  bluff  old  gaoler,  as  he  went 
to  satisfy  himself  by  inspection  that  his  prisoner 
was  secure.  Barber  told  him  that  his  master 
had  been  ill  with  toothache  since  the  previous 
evening,  and  when  Waad  pushed  by  him  and 
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entered  the  bedroom  he  found  that  the  bird  had 
flown. 

"  He  will  return  anon,"  said  simple  Barber, 
"he  has  only  gone  to  visit  his  wife!"  This 
made  the  matter  doubly  serious.  The  King 
was  beside  himself  with  rage  and  fear;  for  he 
knew  not  how  far  the  Catholic  Powers,  and 
particularly  Spain,  were  pledged  to  his  cousin. 
To  all  parts  went  bitter  proclamations  against 
the  fugitives,  and  every  one  connected  with 
them  was  clapped  into  prison.  Couriers  sped 
to  the  coast  to  stop  all  the  ports,  and  letters 
were  sent  to  France  and  Flanders,  peremptorily 
demanding  the  surrender  of  Arabella  and  Sey- 
mour if  they  should  land  upon  their  shores,  a 
demand  that  in  one  case  at  least,  that  of  the 
dour  old  Archduchess  Infanta  Isabel  of  Flan- 
ders, the  King  must  have  known  would  meet 
with  no  compliance. 

Above  all,  orders  were  sent  flying  to  Admiral 
Monson  and  the  King's  swift  pinnace  off  Deal 
to  scour  the  straits  and  the  coast  from  Calais 
to  Dunkirk,  to  intercept  any  suspicious  craft. 
Arabella's  persistence  in  delaying  for  her  hus- 
band's coming  was  fatal  to  her.  As  her  craft 
tacked  backwards  and  forwards  off  the  South 
Foreland,  in  the  hope  each  moment  that  Sey- 
mour would  appear,  the  King's  pinnace  Adven- 

E  2 
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ture  overhauled  and  signalled  her  to  lie  to.  The 
Frenchman's  answer  was  to  clap  on  all  sail  and 
run  towards  Calais.  A  shot,  and  then  another, 
and  yet  another,  thirteen  in  all,  at  last  forced 
her  to  strike ;  and  when  the  King's  men  boarded 
her  they  found  their  Royal  quarry  and  her  de- 
voted companions. 

Lady  Arabella,  highly  strung  and  almost 
hysterical,  as  usual,  declared  that  for  her  own 
capture  she  cared  nothing  if  only  her  dear  hus- 
band could  escape;  for  his  welfare  affected  her, 
she  said,  much  more  than  her  own.  In  that 
she  had  her  wish,  poor  soul,  for  no  more  welfare 
was  for  her  in  this  life.  In  a  gloomy  dungeon 
in  the  Tower  she  cruelly  chafed  out  in  semi- 
insanity  her  few  remaining  years,  always  yearn- 
ing for  the  young  husband  she  had  lost  for  ever. 
He,  after  safely  landing  in  Calais,  promptly 
passed  into  Spanish  Flanders,  as  had  been 
feared,  though  he  was  harmless  to  the  State 
without  his  Royal  wife. 

King  James  tried  hard  to  get  him;  but  "the 
Archdukes  "  refused  to  betray  him,  and  when 
at  length  Arabella  had  consummated  her  martyr- 
dom, William  Seymour  was  allowed  to  return 
to  England,  to  live  to  a  great  old  age  one  of 
the  most  respected  of  the  stately  nobles  of 
England,  the  head  of  his  historic  house,  worthily 
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holding  the  restored  dukedom  of  Somerset. 
Though  he  strove  loyally  for  King  Charles  in 
the  great  rebellion,  he  never  forgot  the  great 
adventure  of  his  youth,  and  the  Royal  lady 
who  had  dreamed  of  a  crown  for  him,  and  had 
sacrificed  everything  on  earth  for  the  love  she 
bore  him. 
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ONE  morning  at  the  end  of  September,  1594, 
the  chief  cook  of  the  Count  de  Nieba,  Gregorio 
Gonzalez,  was  busy  with  his  marketing  in  the 
streets  of  Valladolid,  laying  in  the  household 
supplies  for  the  day,  when  in  one  of  the  narrow 
thoroughfares  leading  to  the  Plaza  he  came 
face  to  face  with  a  man  whom  he  recollected 
to  have  met  before.  This  individual  appeared 
to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age,  though  his 
grizzled  beard  was  evidently  dyed,  for  the  roots 
of  the  hair  showed  white  in  places;  and  his 
garb,  though  not  extravagant,  displayed  some 
attempts  at  smartness.  "  Hola  !  Gabriel,"  cried 
the  cook,  extending  his  hand,  "  do  you  not  know 
me  ?  We  met,  you  recollect,  six  years  ago  : 
you  came  on  a  day's  job  in  Madrid,  to  help 
me  with  the  pastry  at  the  Marquis  of  Almazan's 
banquet,  when  I  had  charge  of  his  kitchen. 
And  how  goes  it  with  you,  and  whom  do  you 
serve  now  ?  " 
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The  man  addressed  as  Gabriel  somewhat 
coldly  and  reluctantly  accepted  the  proffered 
hand  of  Gregorio.  Looking  round  mysteri- 
ously, he  led  his  interlocutor  apart  out  of  the 
press,  and  answered  in  a  patronising  tone : 
"Friend  Gregorio;  times  have  changed  for  me 
now.  I  am  no  longer  in  the  service  of  any  one, 
but  am  rather  in  a  position  to  need  some  one 
who  will  serve  me."  The  cook,  full  of  curio- 
sity, asked  for  particulars  of  Gabriel's  strange 
rise  in  the  world;  but  the  latter,  putting  aside 
the  eager  questioning  of  his  companion,  said 
that  he  was  now  in  a  position  to  help  his  friends, 
and  if  he  could  serve  him  in  any  way  he  would 
do  it  with  pleasure.  Nothing  would  suit 
Gregorio  better  than  to  have  so  influential  a 
friend ;  and  as  soon  as  his  purchases  were  com- 
pleted he  led  the  mysterious  Gabriel  to  his 
house,  and  introduced  him  to  his  wife  and 
friends.  The  new-comer  had  plenty  to  say  for 
himself,  and  told  some  wondrous  tales  of  his 
adventures  in  the  wars  abroad,  hinting  also  at 
stranger  things  that  he  might  not  tell,  and  offer- 
ing Gregorio  a  well-paid  situation. 

"  But  did  you  not  say,  when  I  knew  you  in 
Madrid,  that  you  had  been  a  pastry-cook  at 
Ocana?"  asked  Gregorio.  'That  is  true 
enough,"  replied  Gabriel ;  "  but  how  many  kings 
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and  princes  have  been  obliged  to  conceal  their 
greatness  under  some  such  disguise  as  that?" 
His  hearers  laughed  at  this,  thinking  it  might 
be  a  joke;  but  no  sooner  was  his  back  turned 
than  they  all  agreed  that  the  man  must  be  out 
of  his  mind  to  talk  about  kings  and  princes  in 
such  a  way  as  that.  Gabriel  paid  other  visits 
to  the  cook's  house,  and  upon  every  occasion 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  his  friends  that 
he  was  far  from  being  the  humble  person  they 
took  him  for.  "  It  is  true,"  said  Gregorio,  to 
his  wife,  "  he  was  a  dreadfully  bad  pastry-cook, 
but  that  does  not  prove  him  to  be  anything 
better." 

Gabriel,  piqued  at  their  evident  incredulity, 
one  day  produced  a  costly  and  beautiful  gold 
watch,  studded  with  diamonds,  some  splendid 
rings,  and  a  richly  mounted  cameo  portrait  of 
the  Catholic  King,  Philip  II.  himself.  This 
made  the  humble  folk  suspicious;  for  these 
valuables  were  dangerous  things  for  a  poor 
man  to  possess,  and  the  suspicions  deepened 
into  alarm  when  he  showed  them  a  beautifully 
painted  miniature  of  a  nun  with  a  pet  dog  upon 
her  lap.  "  Look,"  he  said,  "  how  beautiful  she 
is,  the  greatest  beauty  in  Spain ;  and  though  she 
is  a  nun  she  can  marry  if  she  pleases,  and  the 
greatest  of  princes  could  not  wed  any  one  more 
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lovely."  "But,"  objected  one  of  the  women 
present,  "how  can  she  marry  if  she  is  a  nun? " 
"  Oh !  "  replied  Gabriel,  "  there  are  no  laws  to 
bind  kings ;  besides,  when  this  lady  entered  the 
cloister  she  protested  that  she  did  so  against 
her  will."  This  was  dangerous  talk  at  such  a 
time;  for  the  spies  of  the  Inquisition  were 
everywhere,  and  thenceforward  Gabriel  found 
the  door  of  the  cook's  house  closed  against 
him,  and  his  acquaintanceship  avoided. 

About  a  week  later,  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  a  woman  of  loose  life  came  to  the 
magistrate  of  Valladolid,  and  told  him  that  a 
man  named  Gabriel,  with  whom  she  had  rela- 
tions, was  in  possession  of  diamonds  and  jewels 
of  great  value,  although  he  appeared  to  be  a 
common  man.  He  scattered  his  money,  she 
said,  freely,  and  a  serving-lad  of  his  had 
recently  stolen  a  hundred  and  fifty  ducats  from 
him,  of  which  he  had  not  complained  to  the 
police.  The  woman,  being  afraid,  as  she 
explained,  that  all  this  wealth  might  not  have 
been  honestly  come  by,  was  desirous  of  freeing 
herself  from  responsibility  by  divulging  such 
facts  as  she  knew.  The  alcalde  thought  the 
story  a  strange  one,  and  late  at  night  set  out 
with  his  alguaciles  to  arrest  the  mysterious 
Gabriel. 
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On  reaching  the  hostelry  where  he  had  stayed 
the  officers  found  that  he  had  already  left,  it 
being  his  custom,  it  was  said,  not  to  stop  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two  at  any  one  lodging. 
This  was  more  suspicious  than  ever,  and  the 
alcalde  at  once  began  to  scour  every  inn  and 
lodging-house  in  Valladolid  to  run  the  quarry 
to  earth.  At  length  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  found  Gabriel  in  bed  at  a  humble 
posada,  and,  alarmed  at  the  summons  of  justice, 
he  began  hurriedly  to  dress.  The  officers 
entered  the  room,  however,  in  time  to  see  that 
his  linen  was  of  unusual  fineness,  and  that  the 
collar  and  cuffs  of  point  lace  were  fastened 
upon  the  shirt  in  the  fashion  worn  by  rich 
people,  instead  of  being  detached  for  conveni- 
ence of  washing,  as  was  usual  in  humbler 
circles. 

The  apartment  was  searched,  and  in  view  of 
what  was  found  the  mystery  became  deeper 
still.  A  magnificent  gold-mounted  cup,  made 
of  rhinoceros  horn,  a  book  with  a  gold  cover, 
inscribed  as  a  present  from  the  Princess  Isabel, 
King  Philip's  daughter,  to  Dona  Ana  of 
Austria,  her  cousin;  many  fine  diamonds,  one 
especially  of  great  value,  mounted  in  a  ring,  a 
striking  likeness  of  King  Philip  engraved  upon 
a  silver  plate,  with  an  inscription  saying  that  it 
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was  a  gift  from  the  King  to  his  niece  Dona  Ana, 
some  exquisitely  carved  images  of  saints,  the 
portrait  of  the  nun,  a  great  bezoar  stone,  a 
charm  against  poison,  heavily  mounted  in  gold, 
a  watch  richly  encrusted  with  diamonds,  and 
many  other  fine  things  were  spread  out  before 
the  dazzled  eyes  of  the  alcalde,  Don  Rodrigo 
de  Santillana?  and  his  catchpoles,  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  all  these  valuables  was  at  once  asked 
to  give  some  account  of  himself. 

"  I  am,"  he  said,  "  a  pastry-cook,  in  business 
in  the  town^of  Madrigal,  eight  miles  away,  and 
my  name  is  Gabriel  de  Espinosa.  The  jewels 
are  the  property  of  the  Princess  Ana  of  Austria, 
who  is  a  nun  in  the  Convent  of  Madrigal,  and 
her  Highness  has  entrusted  them  to  me  for 
sale." 

"Why  did  you  change  your  lodging?"  he 
was  asked.  "  Because  I  found  the  hostess 
dirty."  "  But,"  objected  the  magistrate,  some- 
what incongruously,  "why  should  a  mere 
pastry-cook  care  whether  the  hostess  was  dirty 
or  not?  "  to  which  the  quite  natural  reply  came  : 
"  It  is  precisely  because  I  am  a  pastry-cook 
that  it  behoves  me  to  be  more  scrupulous  of 
cleanliness  than  another."  When  he  found  that 
he  was  to  be  unceremoniously  haled  to  prison, 
Gabriel  rode  the  high  horse  somewhat.  '  Take 
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care  what  you  do,"  he  warned  the  magistrate, 
"  the  King  will  not  approve  of  your  thus  treat- 
ing a  person  of  honour."  But  the  alcalde  was 
not  to  be  intimidated.  '  You  have  given  your- 
self out  for  a  pastry-cook,  and  as  such  you  shall 
be  treated  until  we  find  out  that  you  are  any- 
thing better,  and  then  you  shall  receive  such 
honour  as  you  are  entitled  to." 

It  was  hardly  light  before  a  messenger  from 
the  magistrate  was  galloping  along  the  road 
from  Valladolid  to  Madrigal,  to  ask  the  Royal 
nun  in  the  Convent  whether  it  was  true  that  she 
had  given  all  these  precious  things  to  the 
pastry-cook  to  sell,  but,  early  as  it  was,  Gabriel 
himself  had  bribed  one  of  "his  guards  to  send 
another  messenger  earlier  still  to  apprise  the 
Princess  Ana  of  his  incarceration,  and  to  beg 
her  to  order  his  release :  but,  above  all,  to 
remove  his  papers  from  his  bakehouse  to  the 
Convent,  and  there  to  destroy  them. 

Thanks  to  this  promptness  nothing  incrimin- 
ating was  found  at  the  shop  at  Madrigal,  but 
before  the  answer  of  the  Princess  could  be 
received  by  the  magistrate,  a  servant  of 
Gabriel's  came  into  Valladolid,  in  ignorance  of 
his  master's  arrest,  with  a  packet  of  letters 
addressed  to  him.  These  were  seized  by  the 
alcalde,  and  when  he  read  them  visions  of  pro- 
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motion  and  coming  importance  must  have  arisen 
before  him ;  for  here,  without  doubt,  was  a  first- 
class  State  mystery  to  be  unravelled,  and  not 
merely  a  question  of  unlawful  possession  of 
valuables. 

The  letters  were  four  in  number,  two  of  them 
from  a  famous  Portuguese  Augustinian  friar, 
Miguel  dos  Santos,  a  man  of  great  sanctity  and 
ability,  who  was  now  the  vicar  of  the  Convent 
of  Madrigal,  but  had  been  the  Provincial  of 
his  Order  in  Portugal,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
unhappy  young  King  Don  Sebastian,  who  had 
perished,  or  at  least  disappeared  from  the  eyes 
of  his  people,  at  that  disastrous  battle  in 
Morocco  sixteen  years  before  that  his  own 
rashness  had  precipitated. 

When  the  struggle  for  the  vacant  throne  of 
Portugal  ensued  in  1580,  Friar  Miguel  had 
powerfully  supported  the  native  claimant,  Don 
Antonio,  against  Philip  II.,  and  with  the  victory 
of  the  latter  Friar  Miguel  had  fallen  upon  evil 
days.  Long  imprisonment  in  Spain  had  at  last 
been  succeeded  by  partial  rehabilitation,  and 
the  appointment  to  the  obscure  vicariate  of  the 
Convent  in  the  poverty-stricken  and  remote 
town  of  Madrigal,  where  further  political  in- 
trigue would  seem  to  be  almost  impossible. 

The  other  two  letters  addressed  to  Gabriel 
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de  Espinosa,  the  pastry-cook,  were  from  the 
Royal  nun,  Dona  Ana  herself.  She  was  the 
illegitimate  but  recognised  daughter  of  that 
Prince  of  romance,  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  the 
legitimated  son  of  the  great  Emperor  who  had 
died  so  unhappily  in  Flanders  in  1578.  Dona 
Ana  was  an  ambitious  and  romantic  lady,  as 
befitted  her  parentage.  Immured  in  the  Con- 
vent since  she  was  six  years  old,  she  was  now 
twenty-six.  She  lacked  the  religious  vocation, 
and  yearned  ceaselessly  for  the  life  of  the  great 
world  outside  the  cloister.  Her  Royal  descent 
gave  her  many  privileges  :  she  was  served  by 
ladies,  and  with  some  amount  of  ceremony; 
much  of  the  irksome  routine  of  the  religious  life 
was  excused  her,  and  she  could  communicate 
more  freely  than  other  nuns  with  the  world  out- 
side. But,  withal,  it  was  only  on  very  rare  occa- 
sions, and  then  closely  guarded,  that  she  could 
go  beyond  the  Convent  walls;  and  such  con- 
versations as  she  had  with  laymen  had  to  be 
conducted  with  two  grilles  between  her  and  her 
visitor. 

That  long  letters  should  come  at  all  from 
these  personages  to  the  imprisoned  pastry-cook 
was  strange ;  but  it  was  not  that  fact  so  much  as 
the  style  and  contents  of  the  letters  that  made 
the  magistrate's  eyes  dilate  with  horrified 
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wonder  and  curiosity.  For  Gabriel  de  Espinosa 
was  addressed  throughout  all  the  letters  in 
terms  of  profound  respect  and  entitled  "  Your 
Majesty."  Now  the  only  person  then  in  the 
Peninsula  who  might  rightly  claim  such  a  style 
was  his  Catholic  Majesty  himself,  and  grim, 
reticent  old  Philip  was  indeed  a  dangerous  man 
to  trifle  with  by  giving  his  title  to  another.  Nor 
were  the  contents  of  the  letters  less  extraordin- 
ary than  the  style.  The  Friar  humbly  thanked 
his  Majesty  for  his  gracious  interest  in  the  Con- 
vent, and  gave  him  news  of  the  Princess,  and, 
above  all,  of  a  girl  child  who  was  under  the 
care  of  Dona  Ana.  It  was  evident,  too,  from 
the  tenor  of  the  letters  that  the  mission  of  the 
pastry-cook  in  Valladolid  was  to  raise  money 
and  provide  dresses  and  servants  for  some 
journey  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  references 
to  messengers  and  correspondence  with  Madrid 
and  elsewhere  from  Dona  Ana  seemed  to  in- 
dicate wide  ramifications  of  whatever  business 
there  was  in  hand. 

The  contents  of  the  Princess's  letters  were 
more  extraordinary  still.  They  breathed  not 
only  the  most  exalted  respect  for  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  but  the  most  fervent 
love  and  passion.  "  I  am  yours,  sire,  as  you 
know  already,"  wrote  the  enamoured  nun. 
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'  The  faith  I  have  pledged  to  you  I  will  keep 
as  sacred  as  my  baptism,  through  life  and 
death  for  ever,  for  death  itself  shall  not  tear 
it  from  my  soul,  which  shall  cherish  it  for  all 
eternity.  I  am  so  sure  that  your  Majesty  be- 
longs to  me,  and  will  never  forget  me,  that  I 
would  fain  beseech  you  to  divert  yourself  and 
take  pleasure,  for  your  life  does  not  belong  to 
you  alone,  but  to  us  all."  For  many  pages  the 
Princess  continued  in  this  impassioned  strain, 
and  she,  too,  referred  to  the  child  again  and 
again  in  words  of  moving  affection. 

What  mystery  was  this,  and  what  did  it  all 
mean?  The  magistrate  called  to  mind  that 
the  pastry-cook,  though  at  first  sight  a  common- 
looking  man  enough,  had  a  certain  dignity  of 
bearing  and  haughtiness  of  glance  that  ill 
accorded  with  so  lowly  an  occupation  as  his. 
The  fact,  moreover,  that  the  King's  niece  and 
other  ecclesiastical  persons  were  implicated  in 
the  matter  increased  the  magistrate's  per- 
plexity; for  he,  a  layman,  dared  not  interfere 
overmuch  with  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  or 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office.  But  one 
thing  he  could  do,  and  that  was  to  send  post- 
haste to  Madrid,  giving  to  King  Philip  a  full 
account  of  the  whole  business,  so  far  as  it  had 
gone,  and  pending  further  instructions  to  hold 
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the  pastry-cook,  Gabriel  de  Espinosa,  as  tightly 
as  bolts  and  bars  could  do  it,  notwithstanding 
an  indignant  and  peremptory  order  from  Dona 
Ana  that  he  should  be  released. 

King  Philip,  slow  as  he  usually  was,  lost  no 
time  on  this  occasion.  Orders  came  flying  from 
Madrid  that  everybody  who  appeared  to  have 
the  slightest  connection  with  the  case  was  at 
once  to  be  arrested  and  isolated,  even  Dona 
Ana  was  to  be  strictly  confined  to  her  cell,  and 
the  Vicar  imprisoned  and  strictly  examined. 
Curiously  enough,  the  King  appeared  to  be 
more  perturbed  about  the  little  two-year-old 
child  than  anything  else,  for  both  he  and  San- 
tillana,  the  magistrate,  evidently  believed  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Royal  nun  by  the 
pastry-cook  who  was  called  "Your  Majesty." 
The  child  herself,  who  had  been  made  a  pet  of 
in  the  Convent  and  tended  with  the  utmost 
reverence,  was  also  arrested,  as  well  as  the 
nurse  or  housekeeper  who  had  taken  care  of  her 
before  she  was  adopted  by  the  nuns. 

From  the  inquiries  made  in  the  meanwhile,  it 
was  found  that  Gabriel  de  Espinosa  had 
formerly  carried  on  business  at  Medina  del 
Campo,  one  of  the  principal  industrial  centres 
of  Spain,  and  had  only  a  few  months  before 
established  himself  at  Madrigal,  where  he  had 
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done  very  little  business.  Since  he  had  lived 
at  Madrigal  it  had  been  his  custom  to  attend 
Mass  every  morning  at  the  Convent  church, 
and  afterwards  to  retire  with  Friar  Miguel,  with 
whom  he  had  become  very  intimate,  to  the 
locutory,  where  he  conversed  with  Dona  Ana 
behind  the  bars  until  dinner-time,  returning  in 
the  afternoon  for  further  conversation. 

All  this  hobnobbing  between  the  Princess  and 
the  pastry-cook  had  not  passed  without  notice, 
and  the  mean  little  town  was  full  of  gossip, 
and  especially  after  the  child  whom  Gabriel 
had  brought  with  him  in  charge  of  the  nurse 
was  received  in  the  Convent  and  idolised  by 
the  Royal  nun.  The  gossip  outside  was  met 
to  some  extent  by  an  assumption  of  great  piety 
on  the  part  of  the  pastry-cook  as  an  excuse  for 
his  close  attendance  at  church,  and  by  the  pre- 
tence of  the  supply  of  sweets  and  pastry  to  the 
Convent;  but  when  the  tittle-tattle  was  heard 
inside  the  walls  of  the  cloister  the  haughty 
Dona  Ana  came  down  with  a  heavy  hand  upon 
the  gossiping  nuns,  and  made  them  understand 
that  no  scandal  must  be  breathed  about  her. 

When  the  King's  orders  were  received  the 
alcalde  lost  no  time  before  questioning  the 
persons  interested.  Gabriel  de  Espinosa  him- 
self was  so  enigmatical  in  his  answers,  and  so 
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confident  and  dignified  in  his  bearing,  that  the 
puzzled  magistrate  could  only  believe,  as  he 
wrote  to  the  King,  that  there  was  some  sorcery 
or  witchcraft  behind  it  all.  Often  the  prisoner 
refused  to  reply  altogether,  and  at  other  times 
his  answers  were  so  obscure  and  skilfully  con- 
ceived as  to  baffle  the  examiners;  but  the  main 
avowals  obtained  from  him  were  that  both  Friar 
Miguel  dos  Santos  and  Dona  Ana  believed 
him  to  be  the  long-lost  King  of  Portugal,  Don 
Sebastian,  who,  most  people  thought,  had  died 
at  the  battle  of  Alcazar-Kebir,  though  when  he 
was  pressed  to  say  whether  he  really  was  Don 
Sebastian  he  would  only  refer  to  the  declara- 
tions that  would  be  made  by  the  Vicar  and  the 
Princess ;  but  he  protested  emphatically  against 
any  imputation  being  cast  upon  him  of  dis- 
loyalty to  King  Philip.  The  child,  of  whom 
so  much  was  said,  was,  he  confessed,  his  own 
daughter,  by  the  housekeeper  who  had  brought 
her  up — though  it  afterwards  appeared  that  he 
had  told  the  Princess  that,  the  child's  mother 
was  a  great  lady  of  Oporto — and  he  accounted 
for  his  appearance  in  Valladolid  by  saying  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  meet  a  brother  of  the 
Princess  whom  he  was  to  bring  to  see  his  sister. 
Nothing  more  than  this  could  be  got  from 
Gabriel,  though  the  alcalde  threatened  torture, 
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a  threat  which  he  dared  not  carry  out,  as  the 
prisoner  seemed  to  know,  without  the  special 
orders  of  King  Philip.     The  Friar  was  some- 
what more  communicative  to  the  examiners.    It 
was  a  common  belief  in    Portugal  that   Don 
Sebastian   was    still    alive,    and    indeed   more 
than  one  pretender  had  already  appeared  and 
assumed  his  name.     The  Friar  confessed  that 
he  had  always  fervently  cherished  the  belief 
that  his  master  would  reappear  and  claim  his 
kingdom,  after  the  years  of  penance  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself  for  the  ruin  that  his  folly 
had  brought  upon  his  people;  and  the  Friar 
avowed  that,  he  had  constantly  addressed  his 
ardent  prayers  to  heaven  that  he  might  see  Don 
Sebastian  alive  again.     He  had,  indeed,  so  he 
professed,  frequently  seen  the  King  as  in  a 
vision    during   the    celebration   of   the    Mass, 
kneeling  in  full  armour  before  the  crucifix,  with 
the  banner  of  the  Virgin  in  his  hand. 

When  Gabriel  had  come  to  Ma'drigal,  said 
the  Friar,  he  had  been  struck  by  his  wonderful 
resemblance  to  the  lost  King,  allowing  for  the 
eighteen  years  that  had  elapsed  since  his  dis- 
appearance, and  his  conviction  that  the  King 
and  the  pastry-cook  were  the  same  person  was 
strengthened  by  the  marvellous  knowledge  dis- 
played by  Gabriel  of  facts  which  could  only  be 
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known  to  Don  Sebastian.  "  But  this  man/'  said 
the  questioners,  "must  be  well  over  fifty, 
whereas  Don  Sebastian  would  only  be  forty  if 
he  lived  :  besides,  what  motive  could  the  King 
have  in  keeping  himself  hidden  all  these 
years?  "  To  all  this  Friar  Miguel  replied  that, 
ashamed  of  his  failure,  the  King  probably  took 
a  vow  to  suffer  long  penance  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  privation  had  prematurely  aged 
him  :  and  the  Friar  always  ended  his  declara- 
tions by  saying  that  he  had  intended  to  go  to 
Madrid  as  soon  as  he  was  well  enough  and 
give  an  account  of  Don  Sebastian's  reappear- 
ance to  the  Ministers  of  King  Philip. 

The  Princess  Ana  and  all  her  servants, 
inside  the  Convent  and  out,  were  shut  up  in 
separate  cells  and  closely  questioned  by  the 
alcalde,  and  though  Dona  Ana  was  scornfully 
indignant  that  any  lay  magistrate  should  pre- 
sume to  address  her,  the  orders  of  the  King 
were  peremptory,  and  she  was  forced  to  give 
some  account  of  her  proceedings.  Friar 
Miguel,  in  his  fright,  had  let  out  so  much  that 
the  poor  lady  was  confronted  with  a  serious 
array  of  allegations.  She  regarded  the  Friar, 
she  said,  as  her  spiritual  adviser,  and  what  had 
passed  between  them  was  sacred.  If  the  King 
himself  asked  her  to  declare  what  she  knew  she 
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would  tell  him,  but  she  would  have  naught  to 
do  with  a  mere  provincial  magistrate;  she  was 
persuaded,  however,  she  confessed,  that  the 
man  called  Gabriel  de  Espinosa  was  really  her 
cousin  the  King  Don  Sebastian,  as  Friar 
Miguel  had  assured  her  he  was.  The  Princess 
quite  lost  her  sang-froid  when  she  was  pressed 
as  to  her  love  passages  with  Gabriel,  and 
especially  when  she  saw  through  the  grille  the 
impassioned  love  letters  she  had  written  to  him, 
now  flaunted  before  her  eyes  by  this  pettifog- 
ging little  magistrate,  Santillana;  and  with  a 
sudden  impulse  she  dashed  her  hand  between 
the  bars,  and  snatching  the  letters  from  the 
alcalde  tore  them  into  fragments,  though  the 
pieces  were  afterwards  carefully  collected  and 
pasted  together  again  by  the  officers. 

There  were  others  beside  the  Princess  and 
the  Friar  who  were  indignant  that  a  lay  magis- 
trate should  thus  interfere  with  persons  who 
were  under  the  canopy  of  the  Church  :  for  the 
Inquisition  would  endure  no  encroachment 
upon  its  domain,  the  ecclesiastic  everywhere 
being  sacred  and  exempt  from  the  civil  law. 

The  Provincial  of  the  Augustinian  Order  had 
hurried  to  Valladolid  as  soon  as  he  learnt  of 
the  proceedings,  and  during  one  of  the  interro- 
gations of  Friar  Miguel  by  the  alcalde  two 
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other  brethren  of  the  Order  had  burst  into  the 
room  and  cried  out  that  the  Provincial  had 
arrived,  and  forbade  Friar  Miguel  to  make  any 
declaration  to  a  lay  magistrate,  whereafter  a 
heated  wordy  battle,  had  ensued  between  the 
Provincial  and  the  alcalde,  who  was  forced  to 
produce  King  Philip's  warrant  authorising  him 
to  inquire  into  the  case.  But  it  was  not  Philip's 
way  to  quarrel  with  the  Church,  and  he  hast- 
ened to  send  to  Madrigal  a  very  dignified 
person,  his  almoner,  the  Apostolic  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Holy  Office,  Dr.  Llano  Valdes, 
with  full  powers  from  the  Pope's  Nuncio  and 
the  Holy  Inquisition  to  submit  the  ecclesiastics 
to  examination,  and  even,  if  necessary,  to  tor- 
ture them,  though  for  this  Dr.  Llano  obtained 
special  Papal  dispensations. 

This  powerful  magistrate,  when  he  arrived, 
soon  made  himself  far  more  objectionable  to 
the  Princess  than  the  lay  alcalde  had  done.  On 
his  first  interview  with  her  Dona  Ana  told  him 
that  she  preferred  to  say  nothing  to  him,  but 
handed  him  two  letters,  one  to  the  King,  and 
the  other  to  Gabriel,  begging  him  to  tell  the 
truth.  That  to  Philip  artlessly  threw  much 
light  upon  the  business.  The  writer  prayed  for 
mercy  and  forgiveness.  Friar  Miguel  had 
assured  her  that  this  man  was  the  lost  Don 
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Sebastian,  and  she  had  believed  him,  but  never 
with  the  idea  of  depriving  King  Philip  of  any 
part  of  his  realms.  She  innocently  had  thought 
that  the  King  would  be  delighted  to  welcome 
the  return  of  his  long-lost  nephew — how  little 
the  poor  nun  knew  Philip — but  she  had  not 
dared  to  write  before  she  was  quite  persuaded 
that  the  man  was  Don  Sebastian  indeed. 

Almost  every  day  thenceforward  Dona  Ana 
most  indignantly  protested  to  the  King  against 
the  rough,  ungentlemanly  proceedings  of  the 
Inquisitorial  judge.  He  pressed  her  closely 
as  to  the  nature  of  her  relations  with  Gabriel, 
and  if  the  child  was  hers.  As  there  was  no 
secrecy  in  his  interrogatories,  malicious  tales 
were  afloat,  she  passionately  exclaimed,  detri- 
mental to  her  virtue  and  honour.  She  had 
never  spoken  to  Gabriel,  she  said,  except  with 
the  grille  between  them,  and  in  this  the  pre- 
tender himself  confirmed  her.  She  even  carried 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp  by  writing  that 
this  naughty  Dr.  Llano  and  his  secretary  were 
constantly  in  the  Convent  making  desperate 
love  to  two  of  the  prettiest  of  the  young  nuns, 
for  whom  they  had  bought  smart  dresses  of  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  a  serious  allegation 
which  the  grave  doctor  of  divinity  had  to  answer 
himself  when  the  case  of  Gabriel  was  finished. 
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She  avowed  in  her  letters  to  the  King  and  in 
her  answers  to  the  magistrates,  that  she  had 
often  doubted  the  truth  of  Gabriel's  preten- 
sions, and  that  she  had  been  assured  that  a 
brother  of  hers,  of  whom  she  had  never  heard, 
had  known  Don  Sebastian,  and  would  identify 
Gabriel  as  the  King.  For  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing this  brother  and  bringing  him  to  her  she  had 
provided  Gabriel  with  the  means  for  his 
journey;  and  so,  bit  by  bit,  the  plot  was  made 
clear. 

The  plan  of  Friar  Miguel  was  not,  it  may  be 
presumed,  to  place  Gabriel  de  Espinosa  upon 
the  throne  of  Portugal,  but  to  arouse  the  Portu- 
guese to  revolt  under  the  pretence  that  their 
King  was  still  alive,  and  then  to  turn  the  oppor- 
tunity to  the  advantage  of  the  exiled  pretender 
Don  Antonio,  who  had  now  lost  hope  of  aid 
from  Elizabeth  of  England,  upon  whom  he  had 
depended  so  long.  The  further  to  convince 
people  of  the  genuineness  of  Gabriel  the 
pastry-cook,  the  co-operation  of  Dona  Ana  was 
of  the  greatest  importance;  and  the  romantic 
and  rather  flighty  young  nun,  chafing  against 
her  seclusion,  was  easily  worked  upon  to  listen 
to  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  the  so-called 
King  of  Portugal. 

The  influence  of  the  Friar  over  the  Princess 
had  been  so  great  that  she  was  easily  persuaded 
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that  the  village  pastry-cook  was  really  her 
cousin,  and  a  fit  match  for  her.  The  bearing  of 
Gabriel  himself  was  modestly  dignified ;  and  on 
his  first  interview  with  the  Princess  he  knelt  with 
what  she  thought  assumed  rusticity  and  craved 
her  orders.  "  Rise,  my  brother,"  she  replied, 
extending  her  hand  to  him.  But  it  seemed 
unwise  to  Gabriel  to  be  too  eager,  and  he  in- 
sisted that  such  humility  as  his  could  only  fit- 
tingly keep  upon  its  knees  before  such  grandeur 
as  hers.  But  by  and  by  the  ice  gradually 
melted,  and  Gabriel  grew  more  familiar  in  face 
of  the  endearing  solicitude  of  the  Princess  for 
his  comfort  and  welfare.  "  I  wish,"  she  said, 
"to  give  you  a  better  employment  than  the 
lowly  one  you  now  exercise."  "  It  is  true,  your 
Excellency,"  replied  Gabriel,  "  that  my  present 
trade  is  the  one  I  know  least  about." 

"  I  am  anxious,"  said  Dona  Ana,  "  to  get  you 
some  charge  that  shall  keep  you  near  us  here, 
such  as  surgeon,  for  instance,  of  which  craft 
Friar  Miguel  tells  me  you  know  something." 
"  Oh !  your  Excellency,  I  am  a  poor  hand  at 
charges,  too.  My  shoulders  were  never  made  to 
bear  burdens.  I  should  never  get  my  living  as 
a  porter !  "  replied  Gabriel.  The  Princess 
laughed  at  the  quip,  which  was  half  an  avowal, 
and  before  the  first  interview  was  over  the 
pastry-cook  was  seated  with  his  cap  on  his  head, 
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and     the     Princess,     standing,     was     humbly 
addressing  him  as  "your  Majesty." 

The  nun,  for  her  part,  had  evidently  walked 
into  the  trap  without  misgiving,  and  had  fallen 
violently  in  love  with  the  man  before  her.  She 
had  always  hated  the  religious  life,  and  had 
protested  against  her  seclusion;  and  when  this 
elderly  prince  of  mystery,  with  a  dyed  beard 
and  a  floury  doublet,  knelt  before  her  and  told 
her  that  he  had  the  Papal  dispensation  for  her 
marriage  with  him,  and  that  he  loved  her  dearly, 
all  other  considerations  of  prudence  went  by  the 
board.  Thenceforward  all  day  and  every  day 
the  Princess  and  the  pastry-cook,  with  the  grille 
between  them,  made  ardent  love,  and  on  one 
occasion  Dona  Ana,  mindful  perhaps  of  the 
fickleness  of  kings,  had  asked  her  suitor  for  a 
written  pledge.  The  pastry-cook  was  a  shock- 
ingly bad  writer,  few  men  in  his  position,  in- 
deed, could  write  at  all;  but  he  managed  to 
scribble  on  a  sheet  of  paper:  "/,  Don  Sebas- 
tian, by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Portugal, 
receive  for  my  spouse  the  Serene  Dona  Ana  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  the  Serene  Prince  Don 
Juan  of  Austria,  having  for  this  effect  the  dis- 
pensation of  two  Sovereign  Pontiffs.  I  the 
King''  The  scrawl  was  so  illiterate  and  the 
form  of  the  contract  so  unconvincing,  that  the 
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Princess  regarded  it  unfavourably.  "  Don 
Sebastian  !  "  she  said,  "  Don  Sebastian,  indeed. 
I  should  call  it  Don  Scribbler  rather  than  Don 
Sebastian/' 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Friar  and  Gabriel 
saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce 
further  evidence  to  convince  the  Princess  suffi- 
ciently to  persuade  her  to  leave  the  Convent 
and  marry  the  pretender,  so  that  Portugal  might 
be  aroused  by  the  reappearance  of  Don  Sebas- 
tian and  his  semi-Royal  wife.  The  so-called 
brother,  if  he  had  any  existence  at  all,  and  there 
was  at  that  very  time  a  man  in  the  south  of 
Spain  who  was  claiming  to  be  a  son  of  Don 
Juan,  was  to  be  brought  to  confirm  the  story  to 
the  nun,  and  then,  on  the  pretence  of  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Christ  of  Burgos,  Dona  Ana 
was  to  leave  the  Convent;  and  with  Gabriel  and 
the  Friar  fly  to  France,  after  which  the  signal 
would  be  given  for  the  revolt  of  the  Portuguese 
against  Spanish  rule,  with  the  cry  of  Viva  Don 
Sebastian.  What  was  to  be  done  afterwards 
with  the  instruments,  Gabriel  and  Dona  Ana, 
it  is  hard  to  say;  but  they  could  either  be  put 
out  of  the  way  by  poison,  or  the  imposture  de- 
nounced by  its  authors,  and  Don  Antonio  pro- 
claimed King. 

Long  before  torture  tore  all  this  plot  out  of 
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the  various  actors  and  agents  it  became  evident 
to  Philip  that  the  plan  was  part  of  a  far-reach- 
ing conspiracy  for  depriving  him  of  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  and  the  net  was  cast  far  and  wide 
to  sweep  into  the  prisons  every  person  who 
might  conceivably  have  any  connection  with  the 
affair.  There  was  no  mercy  in  the  ecclesiastical 
judges,  and  the  rack  did  its  fell  work  day  after 
day  for  months  to  come  in  the  gaol  of  Medina 
del  Campo,  where  the  accused  were  lodged. 
Even  the  unfortunate  housekeeper,  who  had 
just  borne  to  Gabriel  another  child,  was  tor- 
tured to  drag  from  her  secrets  of  which  she 
knew  nothing. 

To  torture  a  priest  was  a  terrible  and  an 
unusual  thing,  but  the  ex-Provincial  and  Portu- 
guese Royal  confessor,  Friar  Miguel,  was 
mangled  again  and  again  upon  the  awful  appar- 
atus. The  wretched  creature  incriminated 
everybody,  especially  Gabriel  and  Dona  Ana. 
He  invented  and  lied  unhesitatingly  in  his 
sufferings.  Don  Antonio  himself,  he  asserted, 
had  come  and  seen  him  at  Madrigal,  which  was 
absurd.  What  he  said  upon  the  rack  he  unsaid 
as  soon  as  he  was  taken  down,  until  it  was 
seen  that  the  poor  demented  soul  was  of  no 
further  use  as  a  witness;  and  so  he  was  left  to 
await  the  dread  sentence  that  in  the  end  could 
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not  fail  to  come  to  those  who  conspired  against 
King  Philip,  and  fell  into  King  Philip's  hands. 

Gabriel  de  Espinosa  was  a  stronger  spirit. 
Through  torture  so  dreadful  as  to  be  almost 
fatal  he  never  revealed  his  real  identity.  His 
answers  were  always,  except  in  moments  of 
delirious  pain,  enigmatical ;  ranging  from  mock- 
ing mystification  to  haughty  demands  that  he 
should  be  put  into  communication  with  the 
King,  to  whom  he  had,  he  swore,  always  been 
loyal,  and  to  whom  he  would  divulge  every- 
thing. He  was  found  to  speak  French  and 
German  well,  though  he  denied  knowing  Portu- 
guese; and  he  confessed  that  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  have  returned  no  more  to  Madrigal 
if  he  had  not  been  captured.  This,  indeed,  is 
extremely  likely,  seeing  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  property  of  great  value,  and  must  have 
known  the  danger  of  continuing  the  plot  in 
which  he  was  involved.  To  his  credit  it  must 
be  remarked,  that,  differently  from  Friar 
Miguel,  he  did  his  best  to  clear  the  honour  of 
Dona  Ana. 

It  was  July,  1595,  before  the  sentences  upon 
the  accused  were  promulgated.  Dona  Ana  was 
condemned  to  strict  seclusion  and  silence  in  a 
distant  convent  for  eight  years,  without  servants 
or  attendants,  and  to  be  for  ever  incapacitated 
c 
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from  being  the  head  of  a  community ;  she  was  to 
fast  on  bread  and  water  every  Friday,  and  to  be 
divested  of  all  honours  and  consideration  due 
to  her  birth  :  and  so  the  poor,  love-sick,  deluded 
soul  passes  from  the  domains  of  history,  though 
she  wrote  imploring  letters  to  the  King  and  to 
the  Infanta  Isabel,  praying  them  to  save  her 
from  a  living  death.  Friar  Miguel  was  con- 
demned to  be  degraded,  and  led  with  ignominy 
through  the  streets  of  Madrid,  to  be  hanged  in 
the  Plaza  Mayor;  and  Gabriel  de  Espinosa,  the 
man  whose  mystery  has  never  yet  been  solved, 
was  to  be  dragged  to  the  Plaza  of  Madrigal, 
and  there  to  be  hanged,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  his  head  fixed  upon  a  post  for  public 
execration.  Gabriel  was  seized  with  an  access 
of  fury  when  he  heard  the  sentence.  "  Ah ! 
if  you  only  knew  who  I  am,"  he  cried,  again 
and  again.  "  Let  the  King  send  and  have  me 
recognised !  "  To  all  the  exhortations  of  the 
priests,  who  besought  him  to  leave  thoughts  of 
this  world,  he  would  only  reply  by  saying  that 
he  had  asked  forgiveness  for  his  sins  already. 
"Tell  my  uncle,"  he  cried,  "that  this  is  the 
way  Don  Rodrigo  de  Santillana  treats  those  of 
his  Royal  blood." 

Through    a     curious    crowd     on    the     ist 
August,    1595,   the   pastry-cook   was   led,   the 
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rope  around  his  neck,  and  hundreds  of  taper- 
bearing  priests  before  him,  through  the  streets 
of  Madrigal.  Again  and  again  upon  the 
scaffold  he  essayed  to  say  who  he  really  was, 
but  every  time  the  priest  by  his  side  thrust  the 
crucifix  cruelly  into  his  mouth  to  stop  the 
avowal.  Seeing  the  alcalde,  Santillana,  at  a 
window,  he  shouted  to  him,  as  if  to  call  him  to 
account,  when  another  thrust  of  the  crucifix 
silenced  him,  and  a  moment  afterwards  the 
body  of  the  pastry-cook  of  Madrigal  was 
dangling  in  the  air,  his  secret  still  untold. 
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THE   REVENGE   OF 
JOHN   HAWKINS 

IT  was  in  September,  the  season  when  the 
furious  northern  gales  tear  and  scream  across 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  anxious  watchers  in 
the  harbour  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  the  only  safe 
shelter  for  a  thousand  miles  of  coast,  looked 
hourly  for  the  coming  of  the  fleet  from  home 
that  was  to  bring  to  the  colony  of  New  Spain 
a  freshly  appointed  Viceroy,  Don  Martin  de 
Enriquez,  and  afterwards  to  convoy  to  Seville 
the  rich  treasure  collected  for  a  whole  year  to 
replenish  the  coffers  of  good  King  Philip,  and 
help  him  and  Alba  to  crush  the  Flemish  heretics. 

The  times  were  dour,  and  the  corsairs  made 
no  scruple  of  capturing  even  Royal  treasure 
insufficiently  protected,  so  that  the  expected 
escort  was  to  be  a  strong  one.  But  the 
"  northers  "  were  terrible,  as  well  as  the  heretic 
enemies  of  Spain,  and  the  hearts  of  many  sank 
with  apprehension  in  St.  Juan  de  Ulua  and 
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Vera  Cruz  as  the  fleet  from  home  came  not, 
and  day  followed  day  of  disappointed  expecta- 
tion. From  Spain  alone  could  the  require- 
ments of  civilisation  reach  the  colonists,  for 
the  attempts  of  foreigners  to  trade  with  the 
American  Indies  had  been  put  down  with  an 
iron  hand  by  the  great  Admiral,  Pero  Menen- 
dez,  who  had  shown  by  the  massacre  of  the 
wretched  Frenchmen  in  Florida  that  there  must 
be  no  encroachments  in  the  Western  world 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  Spain.  So  with 
growing  impatience  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico 
gazed  over  the  eastward  sea  for  the  coming 
of  their  only  link  with  the  outer  world. 

At  length,  on  the  morning  of  September 
1 6th,  1568,  a  great  shout  of  joy  went  up,  and 
the  silken  standard  of  Castile  and  Aragon 
broke  from  the  tall  flagstaff  on  the  beach  as 
there  loomed  up  in  the  offing,  still  far  away, 
a  big  ship,  and  then  another,  followed  by  five 
or  six  smaller  vessels.  The  fleet  showed  no 
flags,  and  must  have  suffered  much,  thought 
those  who  thronged  the  shore,  for  it  was  less 
numerous  and  powerful  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  it  was  seen  that  the  flagship  which 
led  the  way  was  little  better  than  a  wreck  aloft. 
But,  large  or  small,  the  looked-for  fleet  from 
Spain  was  welcome;  and  the  authorities  of  the 
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port,  and  many  who  had  come  down  from  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz,  fifteen  miles  away,  hurried 
into  their,  boats  to  greet  the  new  Viceroy  and 
their  countrymen  from  Spain  when  the  fleet 
should  have  anchored  inside  the  snug  haven. 

The  port  was  formed  by  a  long,  low,  narrow 
island  or  reef,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  run- 
ning in  front  of  the  bay  and  almost  enclosing 
it,  leaving  but  a  channel  of  entrance  and  exit 
at  either  end.  And  as  the  little  fleet  swept 
through  one  of  these,  and  the  ships,  one  after 
the  other,  dropped  their  stern  anchors  and 
made  fast  their  bow  cables  to  the  mooring- 
posts  on  the  island,  the  eager  landsmen 
swarmed  up  the  sides  of  the  badly  damaged 
flagship  to  greet  their  kinsmen  from  home. 

But  what  was  this  ?  These  fair-haired,  stal- 
wart mariners  were  no  sons  of  the  South  !  This 
rough,  burring  speech  was  not  the  stately 
tongue  of  Castile,  nor  was  the  burly,  weather- 
beaten  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  standing  on 
the  ruined  poop,  the  courtly  Don  Martin  de 
Enriquez.  :t  These  are  not  friends,  but 
enemies  and  pirates,"  cried  the  affrighted 
landsmen,  as  they  turned  to  flee  to  their  boats. 
Stern,  armed  men  stayed  them,  and  bade  them 
speak  first  to  the  chief. 

"  What  want  ye  here  ?  "  with  tremulous  voice 
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asked  the  leading  officer  from  shore.  For 
here,  he  saw,  was  a  force  of  foreigners  strong 
enough  to  capture  the  vast  treasure — millions 
of  ducats'  worth  of  gold  and  silver — which  lay 
in  the  defenceless  ships  only  a  cable's  length 
away.  At  first  in  his  own  halting  Spanish,  and 
then  by  an  interpreter,  the  stranger  captain 
reassured  the  alarmed  landsman.  He  was  but 
a  merchant,  he  said — an  Englishman  named 
John  Hawkins,  bearing  a  commission  from  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  who  owned 
two  of  his  ships,  to  trade  peacefully  and  fairly. 
All  he  required  now  was  liberty  to  purchase 
such  stores  as  he  needed  for  his  homeward 
voyage  and  the  use  of  the  harbour  to  repair  his 
ships,  foul  and  disabled  by  a  year  at  sea  and 
much  bad  weather. 

The  stranger  spoke  fair;  but  the  colonists 
had  heard  of  John  Hawkins  before.  He  was 
the  man,  surely,  who  had  more  than  once  defied 
the  decrees  of  King  Philip,  and  had  come  to 
the  settlements  farther  south  to  sell  and  barter 
the  negro  slaves  he  had  captured  on  the  African 
coast.  The  colonists  of  the  Spanish  Main  and 
the  islands  had  been,  in  good  truth,  nothing 
loth  to  do  business  with  him  after  he  had  used 
as  much  coercion  as  would  excuse  them  for 
doing  so;  but  when  King  Philip's  officers  had 
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thwarted  him  in  his  trading,  John  Hawkins  had 
shown  his  teeth  in  earnest.  Besides,  what  were 
all  these  hundred  Spaniards  who  now  lay  in 
the  holds  of  his  ships?  The  answer  soon 
came.  They  were  men  he  had  captured  in 
three  coast  vessels  he  had  encountered  but  a 
few  days  before;  and  he  simply  held  them  as 
hostages  to  ensure  his  obtaining  the  facilities 
he  sought. 

This,  though  it  was  rank  piracy,  somewhat 
comforted  the  perturbed  authorities.  "  But," 
stammered  they,  "we  expect  the  strong  fleet 
under  Admiral  Lujan  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
we  know  not  how  he  and  the  Viceroy  will 
regard  your  presence  here  against  our  King's 
decree."  "We  will  risk  that,"  replied 
Hawkins.  "  For  the  present  I  require  you  to 
send  swift  runners  to  Mexico  City  with  my 
letters  to  the  President,  saying  that  I  come  in 
peace,  driven  here  by  stress  of  weather,  and 
seek  nothing  but  what  I  am  content  to  pay  for, 
and  then  peacefully  to  depart.  My  mistress  is 
not  at  war  with  King  Philip,  and  I  claim 
civilised  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Spaniards." 

It  was  200  miles  to  the  capital,  but  Indian 
runners  covered  the  distance  in  little  more  than 
a  day,  and  the  shore  authorities,  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  business,  spoke  softly  to  the 
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imperious  Englishman,  and  went  ashore  to  do 
his  bidding — all  but  two  of  the  highest  of 
them,  whom  he  detained  upon  his  own  flagship, 
the  Jesus  of  Lubeck,  as  hostages  for  the  good 
faith  of  the  rest. 

The  hint  about  the  coming  of  the  fleet  from 
Spain  was  not  lost  upon  Hawkins.  He  well 
knew  what  he  might  expect  from  the  King  of 
Spain's  admirals  unless  he  kept  the  upper 
hand,  for  during  his  year's  voyage  he  had 
played  havoc  wherever  the  indignant  Dons  had 
dared  to  obstruct  his  trading  in  the  West 
Indies.  So  he  forestalled  opposition  by 
mounting  and  manning  batteries  of  guns  on  the 
long  island  enclosing  the  bay,  by  which  he 
commanded  the  entrances  and  covered  his  own 
ships,  moored  with  the  bows  over  the  island 
and  their  sterns  towards  the  shore. 

Early  the  next  morning,  to  Hawkins's  per- 
plexity, the  Spanish  squadron  appeared — thir- 
teen vessels  led  by  a  great  gilded  galleon 
flying  the  Viceroy's  standard.  They  were  im- 
mensely larger  than  the  English  ships,  and 
inside  the  harbour  they  could  have  made  short 
work  of  Hawkins's  crippled  ships,  of  which 
none  were  of  any  size  except  the  battered  flag- 
ship Jesus  of  Lubeck,  and  the  Minion,  of  some 
350  tons  burden.  Sturdy  John  Hawkins,  with 
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his  batteries  on  the  island,  it  is  true,  could  have 
kept  the  Spaniards  out  altogether,  and  have 
left  them  to  be  dispersed  and  destroyed  by  the 
first  norther  that  blew;  but  the  two  countries 
were  at  peace;  he  himself  was  ostensibly  on  a 
trading  expedition,  and  to  have  excluded  the 
King  of  Spain's  fleet  from  one  of  his  own  har- 
bours might  have  caused  international  compli- 
cations that  John  Hawkins  was  not  prepared 
to  face.  So  whilst  the  Spanish  fleet  lay  some 
miles  out  at  sea,  suspiciously  watching  the 
intruders,  the  English  commander  opened 
negotiations  with  the  new  Viceroy  on  board  the 
Spanish  flagship,  who  had  sent  a  pinnace  to 
inquire  what  the  unwelcome  visit  meant. 

"Let  me,"  said  Hawkins,  "have  what  pro- 
visions I  require,  and  the  Spaniards  shall  come 
into  the  port  at  one  entrance,  whilst  I  sail  out 
of  the  other."  Don  Martin's  choler  rose  at 
this  indignity.  "Who  was  this  pirate,"  he 
asked,  haughtily,  "who  dared  to  dictate  to 
him?"  He  was  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain 
with  a  thousand  men,  and  he  would  enter  the 
port  first  and  parley  with  the  intruders  after- 
wards. "  Tell  Don  Martin,"  replied  Hawkins, 
"that  if  he  be  a  Viceroy,  a  Viceroy  too  am  I, 
for  I  bear  the  patent  of  my  Queen,  whose 
person  I  represent.  If  the  Viceroy  will  come 
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in,  then,  in  God's  name,  let  him  come  with  his 
thousand  men,  and  we  will  see  whether  my 
guns  and  batteries  will  not  give  me  precedence 
over  him."  Don  Martin  was  not  ready  to  force 
an  entrance  in  the  face  of  the  batteries,  so  he 
climbed  down  from  his  high  horse  and  began 
to  parley.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  he  had  to  swal- 
low, for  Hawkins  insisted  upon  holding  the 
island  until  he  sailed  for  home. 

But  the  Viceroy  had  to  give  way,  for  a 
norther  threatened,  and  at  last  terms  were  made. 
The  Spaniards  were  to  be  allowed  to  come  into 
their  own  harbour,  and  solemn  oaths  were  to 
bind  both  parties  to  peace  and  amity,  whilst 
Hawkins  promised  to  pay  for  all  he  had  and 
sail  away  as  soon  as  his  ships  were  seaworthy 
again.  There  were  ten  hostages,  too,  given 
from  each  side,  and  on  September  2oth  Lujan's 
powerful  fleet  came  into  St.  Juan  de  Ulua  by 
the  forbearance  of  the  English.  Much  pre- 
tence of  friendship  there  was — embraces,  ban- 
quets, and  health-drinking  between  officers  and 
men  on  both1  sides, — but  much  distrust  beneath 
it  all;  for  when  the  Spanish  ships  would  fain 
have  anchored  indiscriminately  amongst  the 
English,  wary  Hawkins  stopped  it  and  insisted 
upon  each  fleet  being  kept  separate,  with  as 
much  space  as  possible  between  the  nearest 
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ships  of  both  nations.  It  was  but  little  space, 
indeed,  that  could  be  left  between  the  first  of 
the  English  ships,  the  Minion,  and  the  first  of 
the  Spaniards' ;  for  the  twenty  or  more  vessels 
moored  side  by  side  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  island.  But  though  close  neigh- 
bours for  the  next  three  days,  the  Englishmen 
and  Spaniards,  both  afloat  and  ashore,  frater- 
nised convivially. 

Still,  Hawkins  was  far  from  comfortable. 
He  never  trusted  Spaniards,  and  least  of  all 
when  they  smiled.  There  was  more  coming 
and  going  of  armed  men  on  shore  than  he  liked, 
and  the  mounting  of  new  guns  upon  the 
Spanish  ships  to  command  the  English  bat- 
teries on  the  island  looked  suspicious,  as  well 
as  the  cutting  of  fresh  gun-ports  in  the  side  of 
the  Spanish  vessel  that  lay  nearest  to  the 
Minion.  But  nothing  could  be  done  except  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  and  hope  for  the  best. 
The  English  sailors,  as  was  their  wont, 
caroused  deep  on  shore,  treated  by  their 
Spanish  fellows;  and  discipline  on  Hawkins's 
ships  was  hard  to  maintain.  On  the  morning 
of  September  23rd  Hawkins  grew  so  uneasy  as 
to  send  and  ask  the  Viceroy  what  was  meant  by 
the  warlike  preparations,  to  which  Enriquez 
replied  that  he  pledged  his  word  as  a  noble  and 
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a  gentleman  that  no  harm  was  intended;  and 
that  he  would  order  the  preparations  com- 
plained of  to  be  stopped. 

Another  cause  for  anxiety  was  that  a  large 
Spanish  cargo  ship,  had  been  moored  between 
the  Minion,  the  outermost  English  vessel,  and 
the  great  galleon  which  was  nearest  to  her,  and 
this  cargo  ship  was  seen  to  be  full  of  men ! 
Again  John  Hawkins  sent  to  ask  Enriquez  to 
remove  this  ship,  which  almost  bridged  the 
space  between  the  English  and  Spanish  squad- 
rons. It  was  the  master  of  the  Jesus  who  took 
the  message,  for  he  spoke  Spanish,  and  whilst 
he  was  away  Hawkins  and  some  of  the  Spanish 
hostages  sat  down  to  their  early  forenoon 
dinner  in  the  cabin  of  the  same  ship.  Don 
Augustin  de  Villanueva  was  the  principal 
hostage,  and  he  was  seated  next  to  the  English 
commander.  Some  movement  of  his  attracted 
the  attention  of  Hawkins's  sailor  servant  John 
Chamberlayne,  who  stood  behind  his  chair; 
and,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  this  man  pounced 
upon  the  hidalgo,  and  drew  from  his  sleeve 
a  hidden  dagger  which  his  hand  was  just 
seeking. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  Hawkins  cried,  "  Seize 
the  traitor  !  "  but  at  that  instant  another  hostage 
rose  from  the  table,  and  fluttered  a  white 
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napkin  from  the  deck;  and  the  next  moment 
there  rang  out  from  the  Spanish  flagship  a 
loud  bugle  call,  answered  by  others,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  shout  from  a  thousand  throats 
afloat  and  ashore. 

Hawkins  knew  in  a  moment  that  he  had  been 
betrayed.  On  shore  every  Spanish  sailor 
whipped  out  his  deadly  navaja  and  attacked 
his  English  boon  companion;  and  soon  the 
little  seaport  was  like  a  shambles.  Some  few- 
only  three,  it  was  said — of  the  more  sober  Eng- 
lishmen fought  their  way  to  the  beach  and 
swam  towards  their  ships.  One  of  them, 
Francis  Drake,  a  mere  lad,  a  Devonshire  kins- 
man of  Hawkins,  and,  young  as  he  was,  already 
master  of  the  little  Judith  of  fifty  tons, 
managed  to  save  himself  thus,  and  with  rage  in 
his  heart  at  such  black  treachery,  swarmed  up 
a  hawser  to  the  deck  of  his  own  tiny  cockle- 
shell of  a  boat. 

Whilst  this  scene  of  slaughter  was  being 
enacted  on  shore  hundreds  of  soldiers,  secretly 
brought  from  Vera  Cruz  and  concealed  in  the 
Spanish  ships,  clambered  over  the  bows  of  their 
vessels,  and,  protected  by  the  prow  guns  of  the 
ships,  surprised  and  mastered  the  English  bat- 
teries on  the  island.  The  use  of  the  suspicious 
merchant  ship  was  evident  at  the  same  time. 
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Crowded  with  soldiers  now,  she  hauled  along- 
side the  Minion,  and,  like  a  river  overflowing 
its  banks,  there  poured  over  the  bulwarks  of  the 
English  ship  a  flood  of  Spaniards  thirsting  for 
the  blood  of  pirates  and  heretics.  From  the 
deck  of  the  ]  csus,  which  lay  next  to  her,  Haw- 
kins saw  it  all,  and,  waving  his  sword,  he  cried, 
"  God  and  Saint  George,  save  the  Minion! 
Upon  the  traitorous  villains  !  The  day,  please 
God,  shall  be  ours !  "  and  then  the  English 
mariners  and  men-at-arms,  nothing  loth,  leapt 
in  a  crowd  from  the  Jesus' s  deck  upon  that  of 
the  Minion,  and  with  right  good  will  laid  about 
them  with  sword,  pike,  and  hanger,  until  the 
Spaniards  were  cast  helter-skelter  over  the  side, 
some  into  the  water,  some  on  board  the 
merchant  ship  again. 

Nor  had  the  English  great  guns  been  silent. 
Much  heavier  than  the  cannon  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  splendidly  served  as  the  English  ordnance 
always  was,  they  had  poured  into  the  Spanish 
ships  next  them  a  deadly  hail  from  the  first 
moment  of  alarm.  Already  the  Viceroy's  flag- 
ship was  covered  with  dead  and  dying  men, 
swept  fore  and  aft  by  the  withering  fire,  and 
the  vice-flagship  was  ablaze. 

The  Minion,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  slipped 
her  bow  moorings  and  had  hauled  away  from 
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the  boarding  ship,  leaving  the  Jesus  more 
exposed  to  the  Spanish  fire.  Four  mortal 
hours  the  carnage  raged  unchecked  on  both 
sides  :  all  the  English  ships  being  burnt  and 
sunk,  except  the  [estis,  which  was  practically  a 
wreck,  the  Minion  and  the  little  Judith,  which 
her  young  captain,  Drake,  had  hauled  out  of 
the  haven  in  safety  as  soon  as  he  got  on  board 
of  her. 

Again  and  again  the  Spaniards  poured  over 
the  bulwarks  of  the  Jesus  from  the  cargo  ship, 
but  every  time  Hawkins  and  his  men  hurled 
them  back  again  dismayed  and  bleeding.  In 
the  thick  of  the  fight  Hawkins,  undismayed, 
bade  his  ship-boy  bring  him  a  flagon  of  beer, 
for  the  work  was  hot.  After  drinking  it  he  set 
down  the  silver  tankard  upon  the  hatchway  by 
his  side.  In  a  moment  a  shot  from  a  Spanish 
culverin  carried  it  away.  "  Fear  not !  "  shouted 
the  great  sailor.  "  God  hath  spared  me  from 
that  shot,  and  will  deliver  us  from  these  false, 
traitorous  knaves." 

The  English  valour  and  the  weight  of  the 
English  guns  began  to  tell.  Most  of  the 
Spanish  ships  were  ablaze  or  sinking,  and  at 
length  their  artillery  was  almost  silenced. 
Then  Hawkins  looked  around  and  took  stock 
of  the  position.  It  was  clear  that  his  own  flag- 
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ship,  the  Jesus,  was  unseaworthy,  and  he  hauled 
her  off  so  as  to  bring  her  alongside  the  Minion, 
as  a  buffer  between  his  only  good  ship  and  the 
Spanish  attack,  intending  at  nightfall  to 
transfer  as  much  as  he  could  of  what  she 
carried  to  the  Minion  and  to  escape  from  the 
harbour  as  best  he  might.  The  task  of  tran- 
shipping had  hardly  been  commenced  when  a 
sight  that  always  produced  panic  appeared 
before  the  eyes  of  the  already  sorely  tried 
English  sailors. 

Drifting  down  upon  them  before  the  wind 
came  two  blazing  fireships,  filled,  as  they  knew, 
with  explosives.  Some  men  with  cool  heads 
were  for  awaiting  their  approach,  in  the  hope 
that  the  fireships  might  drift  wide.  The  Jesus 
was  helpless,  and  could  not  move;  but  the 
danger  was  great ;  the  men  on  the  Minion  took 
fright ;  and  in  spite  of  remonstrances  spread  her 
canvas,  slipped  her  cables,  and  made  ready  to 
sail  away  and  leave  their  comrades  to  their  fate. 
Some  of  those  on  the  Jesus,  stricken  with  a  like 
panic,  leapt  or  scrambled  from  their  own  blood- 
stained wreck  to  the  crowded  decks  of  the 
Minion,  Hawkins  himself  being  one  of  the  last 
to  spring  on  board.  Wounded,  dead,  and 
dying  men  on  the  Jesus  were  left,  with  most  of 
the  treasure,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
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Spaniards.  Such  of  the  able-bodied  seamen 
and  soldiers  as  could  escape  in  boats  or  by 
swimming  joined  their  comrades  on  the  already 
over-burdened  Minion;  and  to  take  off  some 
of  the  superfluous  men  Drake's  Judith  was 
signalled  to  enter  the  harbour  again.  Then 
the  two  ships,  the  Minion  of  350  tons  and  the 
Judith  of  fifty,  both  in  evil  case,  and  all  that 
were  left  of  Hawkins's  royal  trading  venture, 
the  results  of  a  whole  year's  effort  lost,  stag- 
gered out  into  stormy  winter  seas,  scourged  by 
northers  and  beset  by  thirst  and  famine,  though 
the  Spaniards  had  had  their  full  of  fighting, 
and  molested  them  no  more. 

For  a  full  fortnight  the  Minion  was  the  toy 
of  the  tempest  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico.  Over- 
crowded and  with  difficulty  kept  afloat  at  all, 
the  ship  was  evidently  unfit  to  make  her  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  company  of  nearly 
three  hundred  were  driven  to  eat  cats,  dogs,  and 
rats,  and  even  to  seek  nutriment  by  gnawing  the 
leather  of  their  accoutrements.  Better,  cried 
some  of  the  fainter-hearted  men,  to  trust  to  the 
mercy  of  the  savages,  or  even  of  the  cruel 
Spaniards,  than  thus  to  perish  miserably  upon 
the  sea;  and  they  besought  Hawkins  to  land 
some  of  them  at  any  risk.  But  when  the  time 
came  for  them  to  be  abandoned  upon  the  in- 
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hospitable  coast,  the  new  dangers  seemed  more 
terrible  than  the  old  ones,  and  Hawkins,  for 
the  safety  of  the  majority,  was  forced  to 
maroon  a  hundred  and  twenty  poor  fellows  and 
leave  them  to  their  fate.  Stripped  naked  by 
the  Indians,  who  mistook  them  for  Spaniards, 
and  afterwards  falling  into  the  hands  of  their 
no  less  dreaded  Christian  foes,  these  men,  or 
the  survivors  of  them,  passed  through  almost 
incredible  adventures,  until  at  length  they  be- 
came captives  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  though 
reduced  to  slavery,  were  treated  with  some 
humanity  by  their  masters. 

But  the  Holy  Office  knew  neither  humanity 
nor  mercy,  and  soon  began  to  make  inquiries 
into  the  faith  of  these  white  slaves  who  lived 
not  unhappily  with  their  Spanish  owners. 
Such  of  them  as  were  unable  or  unwilling 
to  profess  Catholicism  were  sent  to  Spain 
to  be  punished  as  heretics;  many  others 
continued  their  wanderings  for  years  or  were 
lost  to  sight. 

Now  and  again  rumours  reached  the  West 
Country  of  this  or  the  other  Cornish  or  Devon- 
shire man  who  still  survived  in  outlandish 
places  from  this  band  of  victims.  These  were, 
for  the  most  part,  out  of  reach  of  Hawkins 
thenceforward,  but  at  least  the  men  who  were 
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groaning  in  the  chains  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Seville  might  be  rescued,  and  retribution 
exacted  for  their  slaughtered  comrades. 

As  the  Minion  and  the  Judith  laboured 
homeward  the  heart  of  every  man  on  board, 
from  John  Hawkins  to  the  humblest  scullion, 
burned  with  unquenchable  hate  for  the 
treacherous  foe  who  had  so  murderously  be- 
trayed them,  and  for  thirty  years  vengeance 
for  St.  Juan  de  Ulua  was  a  sacred  duty  to  every 
West  Country  mariner.  Drake's  retribution 
was  a  lifelong  one  for  him,  and  was  exacted 
to  the  full;  a  revenge  more  complete,  surely, 
than  ever  was  wreaked  upon  a  nation  before  or 
since.  Queen  Elizabeth,  too,  had  her  venge- 
ance, as  profitable  for  herself  as  for  the  Protes- 
tant Dutchmen  at  grips  with  Alba;  for  at  the 
first  rumour  of  the  outrage  she  seized  the  great 
treasure  which  represented  the  last  effort  of 
ruined  Spain  to  raise  funds  by  loan  to  pay  for 
Alba's  campaign  of  slaughter,  and  struck  a 
blow  at  Philip's  finance  from  which  it  never 
recovered. 

But  John  Hawkins  worked  a  vengeance  of 
another  sort,  characteristic  of  his  canny  humour, 
and  this  may  here  be  told.  In  the  schedules  he 
drew  up  when  he  came  home  he  made  out  that 
his  claim  against  the  Spaniards  for  what  they 
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had  destroyed  or  captured  reached  nearly 
£30,000 — at  least  £200,000  at  our  present 
money  value.  Besides  this,  all  the  English- 
men who  had  survived  the  massacre  were 
brought  to  Spain  and  condemned  as  slaves  to 
the  deadly  galleys  of  the  Inquisition.  All  this 
John  Hawkins  determined  to  get  back  again, 
and  to  humiliate  King  Philip  into  the  bargain. 
No  man  was  less  likely  to  turn  traitor  to  Eng- 
land than  Hawkins,  but  it  happened  that  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  to  Elizabeth's  Court  at 
the  time  was  a  hot-headed  fanatic  immersed  in 
plots  to  release  Mary  Stuart  and  make  her 
Queen  of  England  with  Spanish  support. 

Such  a  man  was  ready  to  believe  anything 
which  seemed  to  favour  his  rash  schemes;  and 
to  him  there  came  one  night  at  his  house  in 
Southwark  in  the  spring  of  1571  one  George 
Fitzwilliam  with  a  strange  story.  He  was  a 
Catholic,  and  a  cousin  of  the  Duchess  of  Feria, 
the  great  English  lady  who  had  married  a 
Spanish  grandee,  and  as  such  was  known  to 
the  Ambassador.  Hawkins,  he  said,  was  really 
a  Catholic  in  secret,  and  was  deeply  discon- 
tented with  affairs  in  England.  He  was  one  of 
the  Queen's  chief  naval  organisers,  and  had 
control  of  many  ships.  If  he  were  properly 
rewarded,  and  his  losses  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua 
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made  good,  he  proposed  to  desert  the  English 
service  with  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  best 
ships,  and  to  burn  the  rest  in  their  harbours 
before  sailing  for  Flanders  or  Spain  to  put 
his  fleet  and  sword  at  the  disposal  of  King 
Philip. 

At  this  very  time  the  Spaniards  were  deep  in 
the  Ridolfi  plot  to  overthrow  and  perhaps 
murder  Elizabeth,  marry  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
to  Mary  Stuart,  and  raise  them  to  the  throne. 
Treason  was  rampant  amongst  the  English 
nobility;  and  the  Ambassador,  de  Spes,  knew 
that  if,  in  conjunction  with  the  projected  rising, 
the  English  fleet  could  be  squared,  the  success 
of  the  plot  was  ensured.  But  it  was  a  serious 
business,  and  he  dared  not  pledge  himself 
to  Hawkins's  conditions  without  his  master's 
orders.  So  Fitzwilliam  was  sent  hurrying  to 
see  King  Philip  himself  in  Spain,  and  to  make 
the  offer  to  him  through  the  Duke  of  Feria. 
Before  he  left  there  was  a  merry  party  that  met 
late  at  night  round  a  table  at  Lord  Burghley's 
house  in  the  Strand.  Stout,  weather-beaten 
John  Hawkins  was  there,  come  up  from  Ply- 
mouth for  the  occasion,  and  George  Fitz- 
william, Catholic  though  he  was;  and,  together 
with  the  Lord  Treasurer,  they  heartily  toasted 
in  spiced  wine  confusion  to  all  Spanish  con- 
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spiracies    and    success    to    John     Hawkins's 


"  treason." 


When  Fitzwilliam  reached  Madrid  King 
Philip,  as  usual,  was  cautious.  It  was  a  saintly 
proposal,  indeed,  he  said,  and  God  assuredly 
would  smile  upon  the  man  who  made  it.  But 
everything  must  go  through  the  hands  of  Mary 
Stuart;  and  unless  she  vouched  for  the  good 
faith  of  Hawkins  and  accepted  his  offers  no 
negotiations  could  be  entertained.  So  back  to 
London  posted  Fitzwilliam,  bringing  some  rich 
jewels  as  tokens  from  Philip  and  the  Ferias  to 
the  imprisoned  Queen. 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  May  when  Fitz- 
william endeavoured  to  gain  access  to  Mary  at 
Chatsworth ;  but  the  most  dangerous  conspiracy 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  had  only  just  been  sup- 
pressed ;  it  was  known  that  fresh  plots  in  favour 
of  Mary  were  still  in  progress,  and  the  prisoner 
was  held  tight  by  her  gaolers.  Frustrated  in  his 
attempt  to  see  her,  Fitzwilliam  had  to  come 
back  to  London,  and  asked  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador to  help  him.  De  Spes  was  enthu- 
siastic now,  and  fully  believed  in  Hawkins's 
treason.  To  Philip  he  wrote  glowing  letters 
of  the  great  results  to  be  gained  by  it;  and 
himself  vehemently  asserted  the  genuineness  of 
'he  offers.  But  though  he  could,  and  did,  give 
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to  Fitzwilliam  strong  letters  of  favour  for  Mary 
Stuart,  he  could  not  ensure  him  access  to  her. 
It  was  felt  by  Hawkins  to  be  rather  risky  to 
enlist  Lord  Burghley's  aid  in  this,  but  there 
was  no  other  way,  for  Lord  Shrewsbury  with- 
out orders  would  allow  no  one  to  see  his 
prisoner.  So  Hawkins  made  the  best  of  it,  and 
obtained  for  Fitzwilliam  the  Lord  Treasurer's 
order  to  see  the  Queen  of  Scots.  She,  trusting 
and  sanguine  as  ever,  received  the  proposals  of 
Hawkins  with  open  arms,  and  sent  Fitzwilliam 
back  to  Madrid  with  eager  approval  of  the 
scheme  and  assurance  of  the  good  faith  of  those 
who  proposed  it.  Letters,  presents,  and  mes- 
sages to  King  Philip  and  the  Ferias  from  poor, 
deluded  Mary  all  found  their  way  to  Burghley 
House,  and  were  chuckled  over  by  the  Lord 
Treasurer  and  Hawkins  before  Fitzwilliam 
started  with  them  for  Spain  in  the  middle 
of  June,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  and  the  connivance  of  Lord 
Burghley. 

This  last  fact  gave  pause  somewhat  to  the 
prudent  Philip.  Lord  Burghley's  jests,  he 
said,  had  usually  turned  out  well  for  himself, 
and  he  did  not  like  any  plan  in  which  the 
agents  had  to  apply  to  him  for  favour.  Be- 
sides, it  was  a  serious  thing  to  ask  the  Inqui- 
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sition  to  liberate  the  heretic  corsairs  who  had 
been  captured  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua  after  their 
piratical  expedition.  But  the  Ambassador  in 
London  was  so  certain  of  Hawkins's  and  Fitz- 
william's  honesty  and  the  vast  service  to  be 
done  by  burning  Queen  Elizabeth's  ships  in 
harbour,  with  the  exception  of  fourteen  of  the 
best  of  them,  which  Hawkins  was  to  bring  to 
Philip's  service,  that  at  last  even  the  King  was 
won  over,  and  Fitzwilliam  was  back  again  in 
London  in  September  with  his  answer. 

He  was  to  go  to  Mary  and  give  her  a  fine 
ruby  as  a  present,  with  a  message  that  all  was 
settled,  and  that  her  installation  on  the  Eng- 
lish throne  was  now  Philip's  only  care.  But 
to  the  Spanish  Ambassador  Fitzwilliam  brought 
something  even  more  to  the  purpose,  over  which 
John  Hawkins  laughed  consumedly.  For  this 
was  his  revenge  for  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  and  he 
had  fooled  the  Spaniards  as  effectively  as  they 
had  betrayed  him.  The  hundred  English 
sailors  captured  from  him  had,  he  was  assured, 
all  been  released,  and  had  sailed  for  England; 
to  him  was  sent  an  order  upon  Flemish  bankers 
for  the  great  sum  of  money  he  had  claimed,  and 
much  more  as  a  reward  for  his  promised  service. 
A  pardon  to  him  came  as  well,  signed  by  King 
Philip  himself,  holding  him  harmless  for  all 
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past  deeds  against  Spaniards,  and  conferring 
high-sounding  titles  and  honours  upon  him, 
"from  which,"  said  sturdy  John,  "may  God 
deliver  me." 

Full  instructions  came  to  him,  too,  which 
divulged  the  whole  fell  plot,  of  which  this  was 
but  a  branch.  The  Duke  of  Alba,  he  was  in- 
formed, was  secretly  raising  a  force  in  Flanders 
to  descend  upon  England  as  soon  as  Elizabeth 
was  put  out  of  the  way  and  the  Catholic  rising 
in  favour  of  Mary  effected;  and  this  force 
Hawkins  was  instructed  to  join  with  the  Eng- 
lish ships  that  followed  him  in  his  desertion. 
The  Queen's  ships  in  harbour  were  to  be  burnt 
with  Greek  fire;  and,  with  the  invaluable  co- 
operation of  Protestant  John  Hawkins,  Eng- 
land was  to  be  submitted,  bound  hard  and  fast, 
to  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain. 

John  posted  up  to  London  from  Plymouth 
as  soon  as  he  got  the  great  news,  pocketed  the 
money  which  repaid  all  his  material  loss,  and 
in  strict  privacy  shouted  Homeric  derision  at 
the  pardons  and  titles  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
Closeted  with  Lord  Burghley,  he  and  Fitz- 
william  laid  bare  the  whole  Spanish  plan,  and 
completed  the  frustration  of  the  deadly  con- 
spiracy that  had  already  been  checked.  But 
so  clever  were  Hawkins's  arrangements  that  the 
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Spaniards  never  lost  faith  in  him  and  his 
offers.  The  full  discovery  of  the  Ridolfi  plot 
made  the  projects  of  invasion  evidently  im- 
possible for  a  time  :  Norfolk  was  condemned 
to  death,  Mary  Stuart  was  confined  closer  than 
ever,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  block,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  himself  was  threatened 
and  insulted  hourly,  and  finally  expelled 
ignominiously,  and  all  his  instruments  were  im- 
prisoned. But,  though  Philip  might  sometimes 
express  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  seaman 
he  had  paid  so  splendidly  to  turn  traitor,  John 
Hawkins  remained  in  the  eyes  of  the  foolish 
Spanish  Ambassador  the  personification  of 
Catholic  zeal,  eager  to  destroy  the  mistress  he 
served  so  well,  and  to  betray  the  country  of 
whose  rights  he  was  so  stout  a  champion. 

Thus  John  Hawkins  was  revenged  for  St. 
Juan  de  Ulua.  He  knew  his  antagonists,  and 
beat  them  at  their  own  game  of  duplicity, 
wounding  Philip  in  his  tenderest  spots,  namely, 
his  depleted  treasury  and  his  belief  in  his  own 
penetration.  The  Elizabethan  seamen  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon  had  no  need  to  learn  guile 
of  the  serpent  or  boldness  of  the  lion. 
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V 

THE   SCAPEGOAT 

THE  pale  winter  sun  streamed  wanly  through 
the  long,  diamond-paned  windows  of  the 
Queen's  private  chamber  in  the  Palace  of 
Greenwich  on  the  ist  of  February,  1586.  Upon 
a  canopied  red-velvet  chair  sat  great  Elizabeth 
herself,  her  thin,  sour  face  still  wearing  some 
remains  of  the  fair  colour  which  in  youth  had 
been  her  principal  charm,  though  the  over- 
bedecked  yellow  wig  that  now  replaced  her 
own  sunny  hair  matched  ill  with  her  faded  eyes 
and  abundant  wrinkles.  Upon  a  low  stool  at 
her  feet  sat  a  majestic-looking  man  of  fifty, 
with  great  black  eyes  and  blanching  hair,  who 
was  evidently  urging  upon  his  mistress,  with 
grave  earnestness,  some  point  that  irritated  her. 
"By  God!  Charles,5'  she  burst  out,  "if  I  had 
any  men  about  me  there  would  be  no  need  to 
drive  me  into  a  corner  like  this.  Surely  some 
other  way  may  be  found ? "  "I  heard  your 
Majesty  say  as  much  in  the  Council  Chamber 
i  129 
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the  other  day,"  retorted  Lord  Admiral  Howard, 
her  cousin,  who  was  her  interlocutor;  "but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lord  of  Leicester, 
none  could  approve  of  such  a  thing.  The 
Queen  of  Scots  has  been  legally  tried  and 
legally  condemned  three  months  ago.  Your 
Majesty,  six  weeks  back,  ordered  the  warrant 
for  the  execution  to  be  engrossed,  and  yet  you 
persist  in  delaying  its  signature  and  sealing. 
Your  parliament  has  twice  represented  to  you 
the  grave  danger  in  which  you  and  your  realm 
stand,  and  has  prayed  you  to  let  the  law  take 
its  course ;  and  yet  your  scruples  or  your  tender 
heart  prevent  you  from  fulfilling  the  last  for- 
mality that  shall  rid  you  of  the  enemy  who 
alone  stands  between  you  and  security. " 

"  I  know,  I  know,  Charles,"  burst  out  the 
Queen  peevishly.  "  I  know  that  there  is  no 
peace  or  safety  for  me  whilst  the  she-devil 
lives ;  but  why  must  I  take  all  the  responsibility 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world?"  "Who  else  is  to 
take  it?  "  asked  Howard.  "  Even  if  the  course 
you  suggest  were  adopted,  and  Paulet  or 
another  consented  to  put  the  Queen  out  of  the 
way  without  ceremony  :  either  you  must  approve 
of  the  act,  in  which  case  the  responsibility 
would  still  be  yours  and  the  odium  as  well,  or 
you  must  disavow  and  punish  the  instrument, 
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and  that  your  Majesty's  justice  and  honour 
would  never  allow  you  to  do.  Believe  me," 
urged  Howard,  "  there  is  no  other  way  but  to 
dispatch  the  warrant  in  legal  form  and  end 
this  intolerable  state  of  things.  The  danger  is 
pressing  and  immediate.  All  over  the  country 
gossip  is  busy.  Rumours  are  afloat  that  Mary 
has  escaped,  that  Guise  and  the  Spaniards  have 
landed  to  aid  her,  that  London  is  sacked,  and 
I  know  not  what — even,  and  God  forgive  me 
for  saying  such  a  thing,  that  your  Majesty  your- 
self has  been  killed." 

Elizabeth  flinched  and  grew  pale  at  this, 
and  with  an  angry  oath  she  swore  that  no  one 
cared  what  trouble  or  responsibility  she  in- 
curred. "  Send  for  Davison,"  she  cried  to 
Howard;  "  tell  him  to  bring  me  the  warrant  and 
I  will  sign  it."  Howard  knelt  and  kissed  his 
mistress's  hand  and  hurried  out  to  do  her  bid- 
ding. "  God's  death !  what  I  have  to  put  up 
with !  "  she  grumbled  as  he  bowed  himself  out; 
"  a  set  of  mincing  knaves  who  refuse  to  get  me 
out  of  such  a  difficulty  as  this." 

To  a  grave  elderly  man  in  a  black-furred 
gown  who  was  slowly  pacing  the  leafless 
avenues  of  Greenwich  Park  there  came  a  pant- 
ing messenger.  "An5,  so  please  you,  Master 
Secretary,  the  Lord  Admiral  craves  your  instant 
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presence  in  the  Privy  Chamber  "  —and  William 
Davison,  the  Queen's  new  assistant  State  Secre- 
tary, at  once  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
palace. 

When  he  arrived  Howard  led  him  into  one 
of  the  deep  window  embrasures,  and  in  low, 
rapid  tones  told  him  that  the  Queen  would  at 
once  sign  the  warrant  that  would  finally  remove 
Mary  Stuart  from  her  path.  Davison,  a  man 
of  little  guile,  had  been  somewhat  puzzled  by 
the  recent  course  of  events.  He  knew  that 
public  opinion  in  England  was  almost  angrily 
demanding  that  the  ceaseless  plotter  against  the 
throne  of  England  should  be  put  to  death,  in 
accordance  with  the  sentence  already  passed 
upon  her;  he  was  aware  that  Elizabeth  herself 
was  convinced  that  she  could  never  be  secure 
whilst  her  cousin  lived;  he  had  seen  the  Scot- 
tish envoys  who  had  half-heartedly  pleaded  for 
Mary's  life  dismissed  with  contumely,  and  the 
French  Ambassador  treated  with  very  scant 
ceremony  when  he  came  on  a  similar  insincere 
errand.  Davison  had  been  ordered  to  have  the 
warrant  engrossed  six  weeks  before,  and  the 
Queen  had  then  refused  to  sign  it,  talking 
vaguely  of  other  ways  of  attaining  the  same 
end.  Since  that  time  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Burghley  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  re- 
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proved  him  more  than  once  for  not  presenting 
it  again  to  the  Queen  for  signature. 

But  Davison  had  not  dared  to  do  this  without 
orders  from  his  mistress,  for  the  senior  Secre- 
tary, Walsingham,  was  away  on  the  plea  of 
illness,  and  the  new  Secretary  was  mystified  and 
timid  at  the  responsibility  thrust  upon  him.  He 
was  delighted,  therefore,  to  learn  from  Howard 
that  at  last  the  Queen  had  made  up  her  mind, 
and  had  plainly  ordered  him  to  bring  her  the 
warrant  for  signature.  So,  with  great  relief  of 
mind,  he  hastened  to  his  apartment  in  the 
palace  and  brought  the  document  and  a  sheaf 
of  other  papers  for  submission  to  her  Majesty. 
When  he  was  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  presence 
he  found  her  all  smiles.  "  Ah  !  Mr.  Secretary," 
she  said  gaily,  "  and  have  ye  been  out  walking 
this  fine  morning  ?  "  "  Yes,  an'  please  your 
Majesty,  I  was  taking  the  air  in  the  park  when 
your  Majesty's  orders  reached  me,  and  I  have 
used  what  speed  I  might  to  obey."  Elizabeth 
still  affected  to  look  upon  the  Secretary's  visit 
as  a  complimentary  morning  call,  and  had  much 
to  say  about  the  advisability  of  his  taking  more 
recreation  and  looking  to  his  health  better  than 
he  did ;  which  condescension  left  the  Secretary 
not  quite  certain  whether  he  was  on  his  head  or 
his  heels.  Then,  by  the  way,  as  if  out  of  pass- 
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ing  curiosity,  she  asked  him  what  were  the 
papers  he  had  in  his  hand.  "An'  please  your 
Majesty,"  replied  the  Secretary,  "they  are  some 
warrants  and  other  documents  for  signature." 
"And  have  you  not  been  told  by  the  Lord 
Admiral  to  bring  up  the  warrant  for  the  Queen 
of  Scots'  execution?"  asked  Elizabeth.  His 
lordship,  replied  Davison,  had  told  him  that 
such  was  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  he  had 
the  warrant  now  with  him. 

"  Let  me  have  it,"  snapped  the  Queen,  and 
when  it  was  laid  before  her  she  took  the  quill 
handed  to  her  and  drew  carefully  upon  the 
paper  her  great  stiff  signature  with  its  elaborate 
tail-piece  below.  Then,  throwing  the  document 
upon  the  rush-matting  that  covered  the  floor  of 
the  chamber,  she  explained  that  the  reason  why 
she  had  delayed  signing  it  so  long  was  a  regard 
for  her  own  reputation.  The  world  might  per- 
ceive, she  said,  how  justly  provoked  she  felt  at 
Mary's  offences,  but  if  any  other  means  could 
have  been  devised  to  protect  her  own  person 
and  her  realm,  she  would  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  the  course  she  was  now  obliged  to  take. 
She  would  be  very  sorry  now  if  any  one  thought 
she  had  been  moved  to  it  by  any  feeling  of 
malice  or  revenge  against  her  cousin.  Then, 
changing  her  tone  to  one  of  ironical  raillery,  she 
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said  to  Davison,  "And  you,  Master  Secretary, 
are  not  you  very  sorry  to  see  the  warrant 
signed?  "  Davison  gave  a  diplomatic  reply  to 
this.  He  was  sorry,  he  said,  to  see  any  one's 
misfortune,  and,  above  all,  that  a  person  so 
highly  placed  and  so  nearly  related  to  her 
Majesty  as  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  have 
given  occasion  for  the  issue  of  the  warrant.  But 
his  sovereign's  life  was  in  danger  so  long  as 
Mary  lived  and  the  execution  could  not  be 
further  delayed  without  injustice  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  people.  Smilingly  she  asked 
him  what  other  papers  he  had  for  signature,  and 
having  signed  what  he  laid  before  her,  she 
directed  him  to  take  the  warrant  to  be  stamped 
with  the  great  seal.  "  But,  look  ye,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  let  it  be  done  as  privately  as  may  be. 
There  are  those  about  the  Lord  Chancellor  who 
may  talk  if  they  know  of  it,  and  if  it  be  known 
before  its  execution  my  jeopardy  will  be  the 
greater.  Use  all  dispatch,"  continued  the 
Queen,  "  and  send  the  warrant  to  the  Commis- 
sioners at  Fotheringay  with  expedition.  Let  the 
act  of  justice  be  done  in  the  Great  Hall,  and  not 
on  the  green  outside  the  castle.  But,  above  all, 
let  me  hear  no  more  about  it  until  it  be  over— 
I  have  done  my  part  and  you  must  ask  me  to 
do  no  more.  Go  to  London  this  afternoon  to 
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the  Lord  Chancellors,"  she  directed,  "and  on 
your  way  ye  may  land  at  the  Tower  Stairs  and 
call  upon  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  at  Seething 
Lane,  hard  by.  I  know  well  that  when  you  tell 
him  what  has  been  done  he  will  well-nigh  die 
with  sorrow." 

Davison  discreetly  smiled  at  the  Queen's 
joke,  for  he  knew  that  Walsingham  had  been 
ceaselessly  urging  the  Queen  to  carry  out  the 
sentence  upon  Mary  :  then,  gathering  up  his 
papers  and  bowing  low,  the  Secretary  made  for 
the  door.  But  before  he  reached  it  the  Queen, 
to  his  surprise,  stopped  him  peevishly.  "  If 
Paulet  had  not  been  such  a  hair-splitting  fellow 
I  should  have  been  saved  from  the  need  of 
signing  the  warrant  at  all,"  she  complained. 
"  You  and  Walsingham  had  better  write  to  him 
and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  and  sound  them  as  to 
dispatching  this  woman  privately,  without  all 
these  ceremonies  of  warrants  and  executions." 
Davison  reminded  the  Queen  that  he  had 
already  refused  more  than  once  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  so  illegal  a  proceeding,  and 
he  was  sure  from  his  knowledge  of  Paulet  and 
Drury  that  they  would  indignantly  repel  any 
such  suggestion.  The  Queen's  brow  lowered, 
and  the  angry  flush  that  mantled  it  shamed  the 
rouge  upon  her  cheeks.  Davison,  fearing  an 
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outbreak  of  profane  rage  such  as  usually  fol- 
lowed any  thwarting  of  her  will,  hastened  to 
say  that  he  would  tell  Walsingham  what  her 
Majesty's  wishes  were. 

Before  taking  boat  to  London  that  afternoon 
Davison  saw  Lords  Burghley  and  Leicester  in 
the  apartment  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  re- 
peated to  them  the  conversation  he  had  had 
with  the  Queen.  They,  too,  were  in  a  hurry  to 
get  the  warrant  sealed  and  dispatched,  and 
urged  speed  in  the  matter.  Then  Davison 
called  upon  Secretary  Walsingham  in  Seething 
Lane  and  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  wording  of 
the  letter  to  be  written  to  Paulet,  the  custodian 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  suggesting  that  she 
should  be  quietly  poisoned  without  the  official 
warrant.  By  five  o'clock  that  evening  the  great 
seal  was  affixed  to  the  warrant,  and  then,  after 
another  call  upon  Walsingham,  Davison  went 
in  his  boat  to  Wapping  Stairs,  not  far  from  his 
own  house  at  Stepney,  where  he  passed  the 
night. 

Before  he  was  up  in  the  morning  came  one  of 
the  Queen's  gentlemen-in-waiting,  William  Kil- 
ligrew,  with  the  astounding  command  from  her 
Majesty  that  the  warrant  was  not  to  be  sealed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  until  she  had  been 
again  consulted.  What  could  this  new  vagary 
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mean,  thought  Davison.  Had  she  not  enjoined 
him  to  have  the  document  sealed  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  and  not  to  speak  to  her  any  more 
about  it?  Could  she  think  that  he  would  be  so 
neglectful  of  her  commands  in  a  matter  of  such 
importance  as  to  waste  a  whole  day  before  obey- 
ing her?  To  Killigrew,  a  mere  messenger, 
Davison,  of  course,  said  nothing  except  that  he 
would  hasten  to  the  Queen  as  soon  as  he  was 
up.  Without  waiting  for  breakfast  he  hurried 
to  his  boat  and  was  at  Greenwich  almost  as 
soon  as  Killigrew.  As  he  entered  Elizabeth's 
private  chamber  she  cried  out  pettishly,  "  Well, 
has  the  warrant  passed  the  seal  ?  "  "  Yes,  your 
Majesty,"  replied  the  astonished  Secretary. 
"Why  so  much  haste,  man?"  she  asked  im- 
patiently. "  I  have  used  no  more  haste,  an' 
please  your  Majesty,  than  the  occasion  re- 
quired. The  affair  is  not  one  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  'tis  twenty-four  hours  since  your  Majesty 
ordered  me  to  seal  and  dispatch  the  document 
with  all  speed.  But  does  not  your  Majesty  now 
wish  to  proceed  in  the  matter?"  'Yes," 
replied  the  Queen  irritably;  "yes,  but  I  think 
it  might  be  done  in  a  more  convenient  way. 
Surely,"  she  added,  "  it  might  be  managed  pri- 
vately, as  if  the  prisoner  had  died  a  natural 
death  ? "  The  warrant,  she  complained,  threw 
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the  whole  weight  of  the  act  upon  her.  "  I  know 
not,  your  Majesty/5  replied  Davison,  "who 
else  can  bear  it  but  yourself.  It  is  murder,  as 
you  know,  to  take  the  life  of  the  meanest  of 
your  subjects  without  your  authority."  "Ah  !  " 
burst  out  the  Queen,  "  I  wish  I  had  some  ser- 
vants about  me  as  ready  and  faithful  as  Archi- 
bald Douglas." 

The  shocked  Secretary  made  no  reply  to  the 
Queen's  praise  of  the  notorious  clerical  scoun- 
drel who  had  been  so  active  in  the  murders  of 
Rizzio  and  of  Darnley;  but  when  his  mistress 
left  him  to  go  to  dinner  he  sought  his  friend, 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  the  Queen's  favourite, 
in  no  very  tranquil  frame  of  mind.  He  recol- 
lected, and  recalled  to  Hatton's  memory,  that 
for  years  the  Queen  had  thrown  upon  Burghley 
the  blame  for  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  though  she  herself  had  ordered  it. 
But  here  was  a  much  more  serious  case  :  the 
victim  was  a  lady  and  a  queen,  allied  not  only 
to  Elizabeth,  but  to  foreign  Royal  houses,  and 
the  temptation  to  disavow  the  act  and  sacrifice 
her  instrument  would  now  be  doubly  strong 
upon  the  Queen  of  England.  "  I,"  said  Davi- 
son, "  have  done  all  that  appertains  to  my  office, 
and  I  will  do  no  more  in  the  matter  alone. 
You,  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  and  others  are 
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equally  concerned  in  preserving  her  Majesty's 
life  and  the  quietude  of  her  realm,  and  you  and 
the  rest  of  the  Councillors  must  take  your  share 
of  the  responsibility.  Not  another  inch  will  I 
budge  alone,  even  though  her  Majesty  orders 
it." 

Together  Davison  and  Hatton  went  to  wise 
old  Lord  Burghley,  who  affected  to  approve 
entirely  of  Davison's  resolve,  and  promised  to 
convene  the  whole  Privy  Council  the  next  day 
and  inform  them  of  what  the  Queen  had  done 
and  said.  Davison,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
shrinking  into  the  background,  left  with  Lord 
Burghley  the  fatal  instrument  which  legalised 
the  doom  of  Mary  Stuart.  This  was  on  Thurs- 
day forenoon,  the  2nd  of  February,  and,  with- 
out waiting  until  the  next  day,  no  sooner  was 
Davison's  back  turned  than  the  Lord  Treasurer 
began  to  draw  up  in  his  own  formal  hand  the 
declaration  to  be  secretly  subscribed  by  the 
Councillors  next  day,  ready  to  be  presented  to 
the  Queen  when  her  pre-arranged  anger  should 
burst  forth  at  the  execution  of  Mary  unknown 
to  her.  Everything  was  foreseen  by  the  cun- 
ning old  Councillor.  The  Lords  were  to 
express  themselves  heartbroken  at  her  anger, 
but  they  had  concluded  as  soon  as  Mr.  Davison 
had  shown  them  the  warrant  that  no  time  should 
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be  Jost  in  putting  it  into  execution  without 
further  troubling  her  Majesty  with  the  details. 
They  had  acted  for  the  best,  and  prayed  for 
her  Majesty's  forgiveness.  All  this,  be  it 
understood,  before  even  the  Council  had 
decided  to  send  the  warrant  to  Fotheringay,  for 
it  had  been  quietly  settled  that  the  Queen 
should  be  very  angry  indeed  when  she  heard 
that  her  own  warrant  had  been  executed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  tragic  comedy  was  prepared 
before  the  first  blow  was  struck. 

When  the  Council  met  in  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  of  February,  Walsingham's  draft  for  the 
exact  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  execution 
was  approved  of;  all  the  Councillors  present 
agreed  to  share  the  responsibility  of  acting 
without  any.  fresh  orders  from  the  Queen,  know- 
ing full  well  that  the  responsibility  was  to  be 
artfully  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  one  man 
only  when  the  time  came;  and  before  dusk 
Secretary  Beale  was  posting  northward  as  fast 
as  horses  could  gallop,  bearing  with  him  the 
warrant  and  letters  to  the  Commissioners  at 
Fotheringay  charged  with  its  execution. 

The  next  morning,  Saturday,  the  4tH  of 
February,  the  Queen  was  gaily  flirting  with  her 
prime  favourite,  Ralegh,  in  her  own  chamber, 
when  grave  Secretary  Davison  entered  with  a 
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bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand  for  her  inspection. 
"  Ah',  Mr.  Secretary/'  she  cried,  as  soon  as  she 
caught  sight  of  him,  "  such  a  dream  as  I  have 
had  !  "  The  Secretary  bowed  interrogatively, 
and  the  Queen  went  on  with  more  than  her  usual 
vivacity,  as  if  she  was  telling  a  good  joke  :  "  I 
dreamed  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  been 
executed !  I  was  in  such  a  passion  at  it  that 
I  could  have  done  I  know  not  what  to  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  if  you  had  been  near  me."  "Glad 
am  I,  your  Majesty,  that  I  was  not  near  you 
whilst  that  temper  lasted,"  said  Davison;  but 
gay  and  smiling  as  the  Queen  was,  he  did  not 
like  the  situation  and  earnestly  asked  her  after 
a  pause  what  it  meant.  Did  she  really  not 
intend  her  warrant  to  be  carried  into  effect? 
"  Yes,  by  God,  I  do  !  "  shouted  the  Queen,  sud- 
denly changing  her  tone  :  "  but  it  might  have 
been  done  in  another  way.  This  throws  the 
whole  of  the  responsibility  upon  me."  Davison 
could  only  repeat  what  he  had  so  often  said 
before,  namely,  'that  the  only  legal  way  of 
finishing  Mary  Stuart  was  by  warrant  under  the 
sign  manual,  and  that  he  who  proceeded 
illegally  would  have  to  be  disavowed  and 
punished.  No  other  course  would  either  be 
honourable  or  safe.  "  Ah  !  "  replied  the  Queen 
crossly,  as  she  turned  her  back  upon  him, 
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"  there  are  other  men  wiser  than  you  who  think 
differently." 

All  this  was  disquieting  enough  to  the  per- 
plexed Secretary,  but  it  distressed  him  less  than 
her  hints  had  previously  done,  for  the  Lords 
of  the  Council,  and  not  he,  had  dealt  with  the 
warrant;  and  upon  them  the  responsibility,  he 
thought,  must  fall.  Alas !  poor  man,  he  little 
knew  how  cunningly  the  plot  had  been  woven, 
so  that  when  the  time  came  he  alone  should 
have  to  bear  the  blame.  On  that  Saturday 
afternoon  Davison,  rowing  up  the  river  to 
Stepney,  again  called  upon  the  diplomatically- 
ailing  Chief  Secretary  Walsingham  in  Seething 
Lane,  before  going  to  his  own  home,  and  found 
that  a  courier  had  just  brought  the  answer  from 
Sir  Amyas  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury  to  the 
Queen's  suggestion  that  they  should  poison 
Mary  Stuart  without  the  warrant.  The  two 
noble  gentlemen,  as  Davison  had  foretold,  in 
dignified  words  placed  their  lives  and  goods 
at  the  disposal  of  their  mistress :  "  But  God 
forbid,"  wrote  Paulet,  "  that  I  should  make  so 
foul  a  shipwreck  of  my  conscience,  or  leave  so 
great  a  blot  upon  my  posterity,  as  to  shed  blood 
without  law  and  warrant.55 

On  Sunday  morning  Davison  was  again 
rowed  down  the  river  to  Greenwich,  and  told 
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the  Queen  the  purport  of  Paulet's  letter.  She 
was  sarcastically  angry  at  what  she  called  his 
daintiness.  "  It  is  flat  perjury,"  she  cried;  "he 
has  sworn  to  protect  me  against  my  enemies, 
and  now  he  will  throw  all  the  responsibility 
upon  me."  Pacing  angrily  up  and  down  the 
chamber,  with  the  poor  Secretary  humbly  fol- 
lowing her,  she  at  last  flung  out  into  the  long 
gallery  overlooking  the  river  below,  still  de- 
claiming against  "these  precise  fellows  who 
professed  so  great  zeal  for  her  safety  with  their 
lips,  but  would  perform  nothing  with  their  arms. 
If  I  had  known  they  were  such  paltry  sticklers, 
by  God,  I  could  have  done  without  them  alto- 
gether !  Wingfield,  I  know,  would  have  done 
what  I  wanted  with  none  of  this  cavilling." 
Davison  again  did  his  best  to  justify  a  legal 
procedure  rather  than  so  dishonourable  a  one 
as  that  proposed  by  the  Queen,  but  it  was  time 
for  her  Majesty  to  go  to  church,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  her  prayers  with  what  conscience  she 
might. 

The  Secretary  did  not  §ee  her  on  the  morrow, 
but  on  Tuesday,  the  ;th  of  February,  he  had  to 
submit  some  letters  for  signature;  and  the 
Queen  again  opened  the  subject  that  was  upper- 
most in  her  mind  and  his.  This  time  it  was 
with  self-pity  that  she  spoke  at  first;  how  great 
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the  danger  was,  and  that  it  was  more  than  time 
that  the  affair  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  made 
an  end  of.  And  then,  growing  angry  as  she 
went  on,  she  shouted  :  "  God's  death  !  Davison, 
it  is  shameful  of  you  and  the  rest  of  the  Council 
that  you  are  so  careless  of  my  safety  and  neg- 
ligent of  your  own  duty  as  not  to  have  finished 
the  business  before  this.  Write  to  Paulet  a 
sharp  letter,"  she  continued,  "telling  him  to 
hasten  the  event :  the  longer  it  is  deferred  the 
more  my  danger  increases."  The  Secretary  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  He  felt  sure  that 
Leicester,  who  kept  nothing  from  her,  would 
certainly  have  told  her  that  the  warrant  had 
been  dispatched,  even  in  the  extremely  im- 
probable event  of  Lord  Burghley  not  having 
done  so.  And  yet  she  spoke  as  if  she  knew 
nothing  of  it !  So  he  replied  cautiously  that 
he  did  not  think  that  such  a  letter  to  Paulet  as 
that  suggested  by  her  was  needful.  Her 
Majesty's  warrant,  he  said,  would  be  quite 
sufficient,  and  Paulet,  he  knew,  would  act  upon 
that  and  not  upon  a  private  letter,  n  I  think 
Amyas  will  look  for  such  a  letter,"  the  Queen 
replied,  as  she  rose  to  go  to  dinner  in  an  adjoin- 
ing chamber. 

This  was  in  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  the  7th 
of  February,  and  at  the  same  time  sixty  miles 
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away,  at  Fotheringay,  Mary  Stuart  was  listen- 
ing to  the  dread  intelligence  brought  by  Beale 
with  the  warrant,  that  soon  after  daybreak  on 
the  morrow  her  sufferings  would  be  ended  by 
death.  It  was  already  late  at  night  on  the  8th 
of  February  when  young  Harry  Talbot  rode 
into  London,  his  horse  dripping  with  foam  and 
sweat,  to  bring  the  news  to  Burghley  that  the 
tragedy  in  the  great  hall  at  Fotheringay  had 
been  consummated.  In  the  morning  a  special 
messenger  summoned  Davison  to  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  there,  with  Hatton 
and  some  others  of  the  Councillors,  they 
decided  not  to  break  the  news  suddenly  to  the 
Queen.  All  that  day  they  held  silence,  for 
Davison  had  gone  back  to  London  at  once 
without  even  seeing  the  Queen.  Late  that 
evening,  however,  she  learnt  the  news  from  one 
of  her  ladies  and  expressed  no  surprise  or  dis- 
turbance at  the  intelligence.  But  when  the 
doomed  Secretary  arrived  at  Greenwich  Palace 
on  the  following  morning,  he  learnt  to  his 
dismay  that  the  Queen  was  in  a  tearing  rage, 
inconsolable  in  her  grief,  terrible  in  her  anger. 
Sending  first  for  Hatton  early  that  morning, 
she  swore  with  many  oaths  that  she  never 
ordered  or  intended  the  warrant  to  be  carried 
out.  All  the  Councillors,  she  raved,  were  per- 
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jured  traitors — even  the  Lord  Treasurer,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better — for  having  her 
cousin  killed  upon  her  warrant  and  without  her 
knowledge.  But,  whilst  blaming  them  all  for 
form's  sake,  it  was  for  poor  Davison  that  the 
torrent  of  her  wrath  was  principally  reserved. 
How  dared  the  knave,  she  asked,  how  dared  he, 
let  her  warrant  leave  his  hands  or  repeat  to 
others  her  confidential  conversations  with  him? 
It  was  treason  and  nothing  else,  she  shouted 
between  her  outbursts  of  tears;  and  let  the 
knave  look  to  it,  or,  by  God,  she  would  have 
his  head !  So  Davison  found  in  the  Lord 
Treasurer's  apartment  at  Greenwich  a  muster  of 
Councillors  with  very  long  faces,  who  condoled 
most  feelingly  with  him  that  he  had  been  un_- 
fortunate  enough  to  incur  her  Majesty's  special 
displeasure.  He  was  not  so  very  seriously 
alarmed  at  first;  for  the  Council,  and  not  he, 
had  sent  the  warrant  off,  and  had  written  the 
full  directions  for  its  execution;  but  he 
acquiesced  in  the  advice  of  his  double-dealing 
colleagues  to  absent  himself  from  Court  on  the 
plea  of  illness  for  a  few  days,  until  the  Queen's 
anger  had  blown  over. 

Trembling  with  apprehension,  he  entered  his 
boat  again  and  rowed  to  Stepney,  where  reflec- 
tion seems  to  have  aggravated  his  nervousness, 
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and  he  took  to  his  bed  in  real  earnest — struck 
with  palsy.  The  absent  are  always  in  the 
wrong,  as  doubtless  Davison's  colleagues  knew 
when  they  advised  him  to  retire  from  Court; 
and  great  as  was  the  wrath  expressed  by  the 
Queen  against  all  of  the  Councillors,  and  not 
least  against  old  Lord  Burghley,  Davison  was 
singled  out  for  special  condemnation  for  having 
divulged  the  Queen's  instructions  and  allowing 
the  warrant  to  pass  from  his  possession. 
Burghley  feigned  deep  grief  at  his  mistress's 
well-acted  anger,  and  went  so  far  as  to  intercede 
for  Davison  to  some  extent.  When  he  heard 
that  it  was  the  Queen's  intention  to  commit  the 
unhappy  Secretary  to  the  Tower,  he  reminded 
his  mistress  that  this  course  would  have  to  be 
followed  by  a  trial  for  treason,  and  to  Burgh- 
ley's  prudent  mind  this  seemed  dangerously 
likely  to  bring  the  action  of  the  Council  at  large 
into  question. 

But  Elizabeth  had  to  act  her  part  in  her  own 
way  before  the  world,  and  no  considerations  of 
justice  or  magnanimity  were  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way.  Davison,  after  all,  was  a  mere 
nobody,  raised  to  the  place  he  occupied  in  order 
that  he  might  serve  as  a  scapegoat;  and  if  by 
the  sacrifice  of  such  a  man  the  Queen's  own 
immunitv  from  blame  for  the  death  of  Mary 
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could  be  bought,  the  object  would  be  cheaply 
attained. 

In  the  Tower  Davison  was  interrogated  and 
browbeaten  again  and  again  by  those  who  had 
been  his  colleagues.  His  own  assertions  went 
for  nothing  as  against  those  of  the  Queen.  She 
swore  that  she  had  directed  him  not  to  let  the 
warrant  out  of  his  possession.  He  could  only 
appeal  beseechingly  to  her  better  memory,  and 
declare  solemnly  that  she  had  given  him  no 
such  command.  At  his  trial  before  the  Star 
Chamber,  though  a  stroke  of  paralysis  caused 
by  grief  had  disabled  him,  he  had  to  struggle 
against  the  greatest  judges  and  ablest  jurists  of 
England,  all  pledged  to  justify  the  Queen  at 
his  expense.  Only  one  result  of  such  trial  was 
possible.  The  Queen's  conduct  in  the  matter 
was  enthusiastically  approved,  and  the  court 
agreed  with  her  that  the  Council  having  been 
deceived  by  Davison  as  to  her  intentions,  he 
alone,  and  none  of  the  other  Councillors,  was 
to  blame.  He  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
large  enough  to  reduce  him  to  beggary,  and  to 
be  confined  to  the  Tower  during  the  Queen's 
pleasure.  He  was  not  allowed  even  to  ask  a 
question,  but  was  hurried  off  to  his  dungeon, 
whilst  Elizabeth  deplored  Mary's  death  with 
crocodile  tears  and  protested  to  the  foreign 
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Powers  that  the  Calvinistic  knave  Davison  was 
alone  responsible. 

Even  Burghley,  when  the  farce  of  his  dis- 
grace with  the  Queen  was  ended,  sought  to  wash 
his  hands  of  the  blame  and  to  throw  it  all  upon 
the  wretched  Secretary  in  the  Tower,  who  had 
no  friends,  until  years  afterwards  hot-headed 
young  Essex  chivalrously  took  up  his  cause  and 
loudly  demanded  justice  for  an  ill-used  man. 
But  the  advocacy  of  Essex  was  prompted  as 
much  by  enmity  towards  the  Cecils  as  by 
friendship  to  Davison,  and  the  ex- Secretary 
was  still  struggling  in  poverty  and  obscurity 
when  Essex  himself  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own 
rashness  and  the  wiles  of  his  foes.  Curiously 
enough  it  was  James  L,  the  son  of  Mary  Stuart, 
who,  at  last,  lightened  the  sorrow  of  Davison's 
death-bed  by  granting  him  means  sufficient  to 
pay  his  debts.  James,  at  all  events,  knew  that 
his  mother  had  been  done  to  death  by  Eliza- 
beth herself,  and  not  by  William  Davison  the 
scapegoat. 


VI:    SIR  WALTERS   HOME-COMING 


VI 
SIR  WALTER'S    HOME-COMING 

IN  the  full  flush  of  an  English  summer  day 
in  July,  1618,  a  sad  little  cavalcade  rode  along 
the  green  lanes  of  Devonshire  from  Plymouth 
towards  London.  At  the  head  rode  a  thin,  frail- 
looking,  elderly  gentleman,  darkly  but  hand- 
somely dressed,  his  curly,  snow-white  hair  and 
beard  closely  cropped,  and  his  weather-beaten 
face  deeply  lined  by  recent  sickness  and  sorrow. 
By  his  side  on  an  ambling  nag  went  a  matronly 
lady  of  fifty,  anxiously  solicitous  for  her  hus- 
band's comfort.  Behind,  there  rode  two  or 
three  seafaring  men  with  baggage,  a  couple  of 
maids  and  a  number  of  armed  serving-men. 

The  lady  arid  gentleman  talked  in  low,  sad 
tones  of  the  loss  and  ruin  that  had  recently 
fallen  upon  them  :  their  darling  elder  son  killed 
in  a  distant  land;  their  great  hopes  of  a  vast 
fortune  dissipated  in  thin  air;  their  every  shil- 
ling, even  to  the  wife's  jewels,  pledged  for  a 
great  enterprise  that  had  been  wrecked  by 
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treachery,  and  the  black  shadow  of  a  shameful 
death,  decreed  by  a  fate  that  seemed  irresistible, 
darkening  the  path  of  the  man  the  nearer  he 
approached  London.  And  yet  he  rode  forward, 
though  his  wistful  wife  would  fain  have  stayed 
him;  for  this  feeble,  broken  old  man  had  once 
been  the  splendid  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  and  he 
was  going  to  meet  his  traducers  and  betrayers, 
and  to  face  a  foregone  condemnation  rather 
than  leave  in  the  lurch  those  friends  who  had 
given  security  for  him  on  the  voyage  from 
which  he  had  just  returned. 

He  had  but  a  week  or  two  before  sailed  into 
Plymouth  with  the  only  ship  of  all  his  fleet  that 
had  remained  to  him — the  rest  had  either  de- 
serted or  been  lost — a  ruined  man ;  for  his  head 
before  he  started  had  been  promised  by  craven 
King  James  to  the  Spaniards,  and  they  were 
clamouring  already  for  their  prey.  No  gold 
had  he  brought  from  the  land  of  El  Dorado 
with  which  to  assuage  the  fury  of  his  foes;  no 
new  empire  beyond  the  sea,  such  as  that  with 
which  he  had  dreamed  of  endowing  England; 
nothing  but  failure,  disgrace  and  ruin,  the  loss 
of  his  darling  son,  and  the  utter  wreck  of  a 
noble  life. 

As  the  party  rode  on  the  skirts  of  Dartmoor, 
hard  by  Ashburton,  a  horseman,  followed  by 
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half-a-dozen  mounted  attendants,  suddenly 
approached  them ;  and  as  he  came  near  enough 
for  speech,  Sir  Walter  called  out  to  him, 
:<  What,  Cousin  Stukeley !  'tis  a  good  sight  for 
sore  eyes  to  see  you."  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley  dis- 
mounted and  saluted  gravely.  He  was  a 
middle-aged  man  of  somewhat  sinister  mien,  an 
unhappy  squint  adding  to  the  unattractiveness 
of  his  face,  but  he  was  as  cordial  and  gentle  to 
his  unhappy  cousin  Ralegh  as  his  errand  would 
permit.  He  was,  he  said,  as  Vice-Admiral  of 
Devon,  the  bearer  of  the  King's  commission  to 
arrest  Sir  Walter,  to  seize  his  ship,  the  Destiny, 
in  Plymouth,  and  to  sell  the  cargo  that  she  had 
brought  from  Guiana,  confiscated  to  the  King's 
use.  Well-nigh  despairing  now  and  with  Lady 
Ralegh  in  tears,  the  whole  party  rode  back  to 
Plymouth,  there  to  lodge  until  it  suited  Stukeley 
to  convey  his  prisoner  to  London.  The  Vice- 
Admiral  was  in  no  hurry,  for  he  was  greedy 
and  in  debt,  and  the  sale  of  the  Destiny's  cargo 
gave  him  plenty  of  opportunity  for  peculation ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  Lady  Ralegh's  fears  for 
her  beloved  husband  became  more  and  more 
distressing. 

Why  not  escape  whilst  there  was  yet  time? 
she  urged.  He  was  forejudged  and  had  been 
deliberately  drawn  by  treachery  into  a  position 
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which  enabled  his  bitter  enemies  to  claim  his 
life  :  for  her  sake,  for  the  sake  of  their  only 
child,  let  her  dear  one  seek  safety  in  France 
until  matters  were  placed  in  their  right  light  by 
Cousin  Carew  and  other  friends.  Her  prayers 
were  seconded  by  almost  the  only  man  who  had 
not  sold  Ralegh — the  honest  shipmaster,  Sam 
King,  still  faithful  to  his  ruined  chief.  It 
would  be  easy,  he  said,  for  him  to  hire  a  sloop 
to  run  them  across  the  Channel ;  nay,  there  was 
even  now  a  Rochelle  ketch  in  the  harbour  of 
which  the  captain  was  a  Protestant  and  a  friend 
of  his,  who  might  be  trusted  to  place  Sir  Walter 
safely  in  France.  Ralegh  was  nominally  a 
prisoner  now,  and,  as  he  knew,  doomed  before- 
hand; but  he  thirsted  to  vindicate  himself;  and 
thoughts  even  yet  would  stir  him  that  perhaps 
by  some  happy  chance  his  great  ambitions 
might  be  realised;  but  at  length  he  allowed  his 
wife  and  King  to  persuade  him,  sorely  against 
his  will,  and  on  a  dark  night  he  and  his  sturdy 
sailorman  rowed  out  into  Plymouth  harbour, 
unnoticed,  to  join  the  ketch  that  only  awaited 
his  coming  to  set  her  sails  for  France.  The 
signal  light  from  the  ketch  was  close  at  hand 
and  escape  certain,  when  Sir  Walter's  resolu- 
tion wavered.  "Slip  away  like  this;  as  if  I 
were  a  traitor  or  a  felon  !  No,  I  will  not  do  it," 
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he  cried,  for  he  could  not  forget  his  splendid 
past;  and  to  Sam  King's  dismay  he  bade  the 
boatman  land  him  again,  let  the  consequences 
be  what  they  might. 

The  resolution  was  a  fatal  and  irreparable 
one,  though  he  promptly  repented  it.  The  men 
in  London  who  had  sold  him  were  in  a  hurry 
for  his  coming,  and  bade  Stukeley  haste  with 
his  prisoner  to  the  capital ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  the  party  set  out  from  Plymouth 
again,  a  larger  cavalcade  now;  for  Stukeley's 
train  followed,  and  a  plausible  French  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Manourie,  accompanied  them,  osten- 
sibly to  doctor  Ralegh  with  his  drugs  and  amuse 
him  with  his  discourse,  but  really  to  spy  upon 
him  and  repeat  his  every  saying  to  his  foes. 
Manourie  earned  his  blood-money  well,  for  he 
reported  to  his  paymasters  far  more  than 
Ralegh  said ;  but  he  and  Cousin  Stukeley  quite 
gained  the  prisoner's  confidence,  and,  cheered 
by  two  such  friends,  the  husband  and  wife 
began  to  hope  again.  But  still  the  road  was 
bitter  enough,  for  it  led  them  through  the  scenes 
of  their  former  happiness  and  splendour,  and 
they  lodged  in  one  great  house  and  another  on 
their  way  where  their  former  friends  and  neigh- 
bours still  lived.  One  drop  of  gall,  at  least, 
was  saved  them;  for  though  they  passed  by 
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their  stately  old  home,  Sherborne,  now  given 
by  the  base  King  James  to  strangers,  they 
stayed  not  there.  "All  this  was  mine,  and  it 
was  taken  from  me  unjustly,"  sighed  Ralegh 
to  the  French  spy  as  they  skirted  the  lovely 
park,  rich  and  leafy  now  with  the  plantations 
his  own  munificence  had  established. 

"Ah!  "  sighed  Captain  Sam  King,  "I  wish, 
sir,  we  were  all  safe  in  France."  "And  why 
not?  "  interposed  Manourie  in  his  broken  Eng- 
lish, and  Ralegh  again  began  to  waver ;  for  his 
wife  with  streaming  eyes  besought  him  cease- 
lessly to  avoid  his  cruel  fate  by  flight.  He 
knew  full  well  that  the  forces  arrayed  against 
him  were  too  strong  to  resist,  and  that  King 
James  had  sold  him;  and  yet  he  wished,  even 
if  at  last  he  had  to  fly,  to  leave  upon  record  his 
own  testimony  of  the  facts  upon  which  he  was 
to  be  condemned.  He  knew,  none  better,  that 
with  the  pen  he  was  supreme,  but  he  also  knew 
that  once  in  the  Tower  there  would  be  no 
defence  possible  for  him.  So  he  took  counsel 
with  his  wife  and  Sam  King,  and  told  them 
that  if  it  could  be  managed  he  would  escape; 
"  but,"  he  said,  "  I  must  have  three  or  four  days 
free  and  tranquil  before  I  go  to  London  to  draw 
up  the  paper  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  honest 
men,  present  and  to  come,  shall  be  my  vindica- 
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tion."  It  was  a  difficult  condition  to  fulfil,  for 
the  Council  in  London  had  peremptorily 
ordered  Stukeley  to  hurry  with  his  prisoner,  and 
especially  not  to  tarry  at  Salisbury,  where  King 
James  on  his  progress  was  expected  from  day 
to  day.  Ralegh  in  his  past  splendour  had  been 
credited  with  magic  powers  of  bewitching  men, 
and  the  tradition  of  his  charm  still  persisted. 
If,  thought  his  enemies,  he  gains  the  ear  of 
King  James,  even  for  a  minute,  who  knows 
what  may  happen? 

But  still  Ralegh's  keen  brain  dwelt  upon  his 
resolution.  He  would  stay  at  Salisbury,  in 
spite  of  Stukeley  and  every  one  else,  first  to 
give  time  for  him  to  pen  his  vindication,  and 
secondly,  to  enable  Sam  King  to  go  forward 
with  Lady  Ralegh  to  London  and  make 
arrangements  for  a  ship  to  carry  him  to  France 
if  he  could  escape.  But  how  to  do  it  was  the 
question.  He  solved  the  problem  as  he  walked 
with  Dr.  Manourie  down  the  hill  between 
Wilton  and  Salisbury.  "  Give  me  a  vomit 
to-night,"  he  said  to  the  Frenchman,  "  it  will 
be  good  to  evacuate  bad  humours;  and  it  will 
give  me  the  time  I  need  to  work  my  friends 
and  perhaps  to  pacify  his  Majesty.  Otherwise, 
as  soon  as  ever  I  come  to  London  they  will 
have  me  to  the  Tower  and  cut  off  my  head." 
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The  false  Frenchman  was  full  of  sympathy. 
Certainly  he  would  do  as  he  was  asked,  and, 
indeed,  anything  to  serve  so  noble  a  master  as 
"Sir  Vat,"  as  he  called  him;  above  all,  he 
would  keep  secret  everything  that  passed 
between  them. 

It  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
train  of  horsemen  rode  into  Salisbury,  and 
Stukeley  and  his  prisoner  put  up  at  the  prin- 
cipal inn  of  the  ancient  city.  As  Sir  Walter 
was  led  along  the  corridor  to  his  apartment  he 
staggered,  as  if  with  faintness,  and  struck  his 
head  severely  against  a  pillar  that  stopped  his 
fall.  Stukeley  was  concerned;  for  this  in- 
dicated a  weakness  that  might  imperil  the 
rapidity  of  their  journey  to  London;  but  he 
saw  his  prisoner  comfortably  bestowed,  and 
then  went  to  his  own  supper.  Ralegh  supped 
with  his  wife  and  King  and  made  the  final 
arrangements  with  them  to  hire  a  sloop  in  the 
Thames,  and  keep  it  off  Gravesend  until  Sir 
Walter  could  escape  and  board  it.  "  I  have  a 
man,"  said  King,  "my  old  bo'sun,  Hart,  with 
whom  I  would  trust  my  life;  and  he  and  his 
lugger  should  be  off  the  Tower  by  this  time,  or 
I  am  mistaken."  And  so  it  was  settled';  and 
in  the  gathering  darkness  Lady  Ralegh,  with 
Sam  King  and  a  dozen  servants,  set  forth  on 
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their  next  stage  towards  London,  leaving  Sir 
Walter  preparing  to  retire  early  after  his  attack 
of  faintness  in  the  afternoon. 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards  Ralegh's  valet 
rushed  into  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley's  room  in  the 
inn,  excited  and  alarmed  and  bursting  with  his 
tidings.  His  master  had  gone  mad,  he  said, 
and  was  crawling  about  his  room  on  all  fours 
in  his  shirt,  gnawing  the  rushes  upon  the  floor 
like  another  Nebuchadnezzar.  Stukeley  was 
alarmed,  and  at  once  sent  Manourie  to  see  his 
patient.  The  Frenchman,  with  a  grave  face, 
entered  Ralegh's  chamber  and  banished  there- 
from the  gaping  servitors  who  were  feasting 
their  eyes  upon  the  sad  sight,  after  which,  and 
as  soon  as  the  doors  were  secure,  the  lunatic 
calmly  rose  and  smiled  quite  sanely  at  the 
physician.  From  his  pocket  the  latter  produced 
an  emetic  and  at  once  administered  it  to  the 
patient,  at  the  same  time  handing  him  a  little 
pot  of  some  corrosive  unguent,  with  which 
Ralegh  as  soon  as  possible  anointed  his  fore- 
head, arms  and  breast.  Manourie  reported  to 
Sir  Lewis  that  the  prisoner  was  gravely  ill,  and 
on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  gain  a  double 
reward,  really  seems  to  have  kept  the  secret 
for  a  time  from  his  principal  employer. 

The  next  morning  Ralegh,  to  all  appearance, 
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was  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  when  Stukeley 
was  summoned  to  his  side  he  found  him  not 
only  of  deadly  pallor,  induced  by  the  emetic, 
but  his  face,  arms  and  chest  covered  with  an 
awful  purple  eruption  which  was  believed  by 
the  attendants  to  be  a  symptom  of  the  plague. 
Stukeley  was  a  coward,  and  gave  his  prisoner 
as  wide  a  berth  as  possible,  seeing  no  more  of 
him  for  three  or  four  days,  during  which  the 
best  physicians  in  Salisbury  were  puzzled  to 
diagnose  the  strange  disease  that  produced  such 
hideous  results  and  yet  allowed  the  patient  to 
write  all  day  long  and  far  into  the  night. 
When,  however,  King  James  and  his  Court 
neared  Salisbury,  and  learnt  that  the  man  they 
had  sold  to  Spain  was  still  in  the  town,  peremp- 
tory orders  came  to  Stukeley  that  there  must 
be  no  trifling,  and  that,  however  ill  the  prisoner 
might  be,  he  must  go  to  London  without  further 
delay.  Sir  Waltej's  indisposition  disappeared 
as  quickly  as  it  had  come  as  soon  as  his  Apology 
for  the  Voyage  to  Guiana  was  finished  and 
copies  of  it  made  by  the  complaisant  Manourie. 
Undignified  as  the  stratagem  was  for  such  a 
man  as  Ralegh,  he  at  least  was  not  ashamed  of 
it.  He  knew  that  by  force  he  was  powerless 
as  soon  as  he  was  lodged  in  the  grim  Tower  of 
London,  where  so  many  sad  years  of  his  life 
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had  already  been  wasted;  and  cunning,  he 
knew,  must  be  opposed  to  cunning  as  unscrupu- 
lous and  false  as  had  ever  brought  a  man  to 
ruin.  "  'Twas  a  mountebank's  trick/'  he  was 
told  afterwards  by  one  of  his  accusers.  "  I 
hope  it  was  no  sin,"  he  replied.  "  Even  the 
prophet  David  did  make  himself  a  fool  and 
suffered  spittle  to  fall  upon  his  beard  that  he 
might  escape  the  hands  of  his  enemies;  and  to 
him  it  was  not  imputed  as  a  sin." 

As  King  James  rode  into  Salisbury  on  one 
side  Stukeley  and  his  prisoner  rode  out  on  the 
other  on  the  ist  of  August.  Before  he  left 
Ralegh  took  the  French  doctor  completely  into 
his  confidence.  Some  poor  wreck  of  his  great 
fortune  still  remained  to  him,  mostly  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  loan  secured  upon  his  ship,  and  from 
this  he  heavily  bribed  Manourie.  "Only,"  he 
said,  "  be  faithful  to  me,  and  do  as  I  bid,  and 
you  shall  have  settled  upon  you  fifty  pounds  a 
year  for  life.  Tell  Stukeley,  if  he  asks  upon 
what  we  discourse,  that  I  do  but  bewail  my  evil 
fate,  the  loss  of  my  son,  the  loss  of  my  fortune, 
the  loss  of  the  King's  favour,  the  vanishing  of 
all  my  hopes,  of  my  health  and  my  happiness." 
Manourie  swore  fidelity,  and,  of  course,  in  due 
time  broke  his  oath,  magnifying,  if  not  invent- 
ing words  of  impatience  and  protest  against  the 

L  2 
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miserable  Royal  poltroon  whom  time-serving 
toadies  still  affected  to  look  upon  as  the  best 
and  wisest  monarch  that  ever  lived. 

As  they  rode  on  their  way  the  prisoner  and 
Manourie  discussed  in  French  the  projected 
plan  to  escape  to  France,  which  Sam  King  had 
undertaken  to  arrange  with  bo'sun  Hart, 
through  an  old  servant  of  Ralegh's  named 
Cotterell.  Once  in  France  it  was  agreed  that 
Ralegh  would  not  only  be  safe,  but  protected 
and  welcomed,  for  he  stood,  almost  alone  now 
in  those  degenerate  days,  as  the  last  of  the 
school  of  great  Elizabeth,  a  living  protest 
against  the  haughty  claims  of  effete  Spain  to 
the  mastery  of  the  ocean  sea  and  all  the  New 
World  beyond,  a  claim  as  offensive  to  French 
mariners  as  it  had  been  to  the  English.  But 
Manourie  professed  himself  doubtful  about  the 
possibility  of  escape  at  all,  unless  Sir  Lewis 
Stukeley  himself  could  be  drawn  into  the  plan; 
and  as  they  rode  through  Staines  towards  the 
metropolis,  Sir  Walter  took  from  a  secret 
pocket  a  splendid  diamond  jewel,  one  of  the 
few  relics  of  his  former  magnificence  still  re- 
maining to  him,  and  begged  the  doctor  to  give 
it  to  Stukeley  to  purchase  his  connivance,  with 
a  promise  of  a  future  money  payment  in  addi- 
tion. Stukgley  was  delighted  with  the  gift,  and 
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promised  to  shut  his  eyes  very  tight  by  and  by ; 
"but/5  said  he,  "if  Sir  Walter  escapes  whilst 
in  my  custody  I  shall  have  to  retire  as  well; 
and  I  fain  would  have  time  first  to  sell  my 
office  of  Vice-Admiral,  for  which  I  paid  six 
hundred  pounds  in  hard  cash  and  could  sell  it 
again  for  as  much."  The  two  false  knaves  were 
well  matched,  and  they  bled  the  prisoner  of  as 
much  value  and  money  as  they  could  get  from 
him,  whilst  carefully  keeping  record  of  every 
impatient  word  that  escaped  his  lips,  and 
inventing  many  that  did  not.  But  to  Ralegh's 
generous  spirit  they  both  seemed  good  friends 
in  his  dire  distress,  and  he  kept  none  of  his 
hopes  and  projects  from  them. 

The  party  put  up  at  an  inn  at  Brentford,  and 
there  a  French  gentleman  sought  a  private 
interview  with  the  prisoner.  This  looked  sus- 
picious, for  it  was  known  that  the  strong  Pro- 
testant party  in  France  was  bent  upon  counter- 
acting the  powerful  Gondomar,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  who  had  bullied  King  James  into 
servile  humility  to  Spain,  and  upon  preventing 
the  sacrifice  of  Ralegh  to  the  Spaniard's  venge- 
ance. So  the  French  gentleman,  the  Sieur 
de  la  Chesnaye,  an  envoy  of  the  French 
minister  in  London,  could  only  whisper  to 
Ralegh  surreptitiously  as  he  passed  him,  that 
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the  minister  had  intelligence  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  convey  to  him  when  he  arrived  in 
London,  and  urged  him,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
permission  to  go  to  his  own  home  for  a  day  or 
so  before  he  was  .taken  to  the  Tower.  rThe 
French  agent  had,  of  course,  been  shadowed 
from  London  by  the  Government  spies,  and  his 
secret  speech  to  Ralegh  was  noticed.  This  was 
a  new  element  which  seemed  to  implicate  the 
unhappy  Sir  Walter  in  a  deep  political  plot  of 
which  he  was  innocent ;  and  when,  at  last,  on  the 
7th  of  August,  he  entered  the  doors  of  his  own 
house  in  Broad  Street,  in  the  City  of  London, 
where  he  was  to  stay  under  arrest  until  he 
entered  the  Tower,  it  was  deliberately  arranged 
by  his  captors  that  he  should  enjoy  an  apparent 
liberty  of  action,  in  order  that  the  supposed 
international  plot  might  be  watched  and 
fathomed. 

It  was  a  sad  and  weary  home-coming  for  him 
after  eight  months  of  absence  and  such  disasters 
and  disappointments  as  turned  him  into  an  aged 
and  broken  man ;  but  his  faithful  wife,  his  only 
solace  now,  did  her  best  to  raise  his  spirits  with 
the  hopes  of  a  successful  escape  and  a  happy 
ending  to  life's  labours  out  of  the  power  of 
their  enemies.  Captain  Sam  King  also  was 
there,  full  of  importance  and  hopefulness  of 
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the  plans  he  had  made  with  his  faithful  Hart 
and  Cotterell  to  have  the  ketch  waiting  off 
Tilbury  for  the  voyage  to  France. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  vessel  prepared  for 
his  flight.  The  French  minister  and  his  col- 
league, de  Chesnaye,  came  to  Broad  Street  and 
privately  informed  Sir  Walter  that  they  had 
everything  arranged  for  his  successful  flight. 
Ralegh  was  in  doubt  which  course  to  adopt,  but 
concluding,  naturally,  perhaps,  that  some  dis- 
loyal or  political  object  might  be  attributed  to 
him  if  he  accepted  the  aid  of  foreign  officials 
in  his  flight,  he  decided  to  depend  upon  Sam 
King  and  his  bo'sun.  Stukeley  was  all  on  the 
side  of  his  cousin  now  and  entered  keenly  into 
the  plan.  He  had,  he  said,  arranged  to  sell  his 
office,  and  for  his  own  safety's  sake  would 
accompany  the  fugitives  to  France,  there  to 
throw  in  his  lot  with  Sir  Walter,  from  whom  he 
borrowed  ten  pounds  on  the  strength  of  it. 
This  seemed  plausible  enough,  for  Ralegh  had 
many  rich  and  powerful  friends  in  England 
still,  members  of  the  party  that  inclined  to  a 
French  instead  of  a  Spanish  alliance,  and  such 
a  man  as  Stukeley  might  have  done  worse  than 
gain  their  gratitude.  But  he  was  a  paltry  rogue, 
who  looked  only  to  his  present  gain,  and  he 
took  care  before  he  pretended  to  be  an  accom- 
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plice  in  Ralegh's  flight  to  obtain  a  written  war- 
rant from  the  Government,  holding  him  harm- 
less whatever  he  did  to  make  his  prisoner's  case 
the  worse. 

Poor  Sir  Walter  had  but  scant  repose  at  home ; 
for  on  Sunday,  the  gth  of  August,  two  days 
after  he  arrived  there  from  Brentford,  he  waited 
for  the  dusk  to  fall,  and  then,  kissing  his  tearful 
wife  good-bye,  and  attended  by  a  single  page, 
he  slipped  out  of  a  side  garden  gate,  and  uncon- 
cernedly strolled  through  the  silent  Sabbath 
streets  towards  the  river-side.  Choosing  the 
quiet  by-ways,  though  he  was  disguised  with  a 
false  beard,  he  skirted  the  gardens  of  Gresham 
House,  and  threaded  the  little  maze  of  alleys 
that  ran  through  and  around  the  precincts  of 
Great  Saint  Helen's,  under  the  ancient  tower  of 
Saint  Andrew  by  the  Maypole,  and  so  across 
Fenchurch  Street  by  All  Hallows,  Barking,  to 
the  Tower  wharf,  upon  which  his  old  lodgings 
in  the  Tower  had  looked.  One  glance  he  gave 
to  that  flat  roof  upon  which  for  years  his  only 
exercise  had  been  taken,  and  then  looked  about 
him  for  the  companions  of  his  flight.  They 
were  strolling  upon  different  parts  of  the  wharf, 
as  if  unknown  to  each  other  :  Stukeley  and  his 
son,  Sam  King,  a  servant  or  two,  and,  at  the 
stairs  ready  with  his  boat,  Hart,  the  master  of 
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the  ketch'  in  which  the  escape  was  to  be 
made. 

Ralegh  thought  he  recognised  another  man, 
a  gentleman  whose  appearance  was  hardly  that 
of  a  citizen,  and  as  the  fugitives  stepped  into 
Hart's  boat  and  an  attendant  wherry,  Sir 
Walter  saw  this  gentleman  (surely,  he  thought, 
it  must  be  Mr.  William  Herbert,  a  cousin  of 
Stukeley's)  make  a  sign  to  a  barge  well  manned 
and  lying  in  the  river.  Swiftly  the  two  light 
skiffs,  with  Ralegh  and  his  party  on  board, 
swept  along  the  darkling  river :  past  Saint 
Katharine's;  past  the  low  swamps  about  Wap- 
ping  and  Redriff;  and  presently,  as  Sir  Walter, 
with  the  apprehensions  of  a  hunted  man, 
glanced  over  his  shoulder,  he  could  see  through 
the  dusk  of  the  summer  night  a  big  barge  with 
many  rowers  astern  of  him.  Again  and  again 
he  glanced  back,  full  of  distrust,  and  at  last 
burst  out :  "  Surely  we  are  being  chased.  Is 
not  that  the  barge  that  I  saw  Mr.  Herbert 
signal  to  approach  ? "  "  Now  curse  my  evil 
fortune,"  cried  Stukeley,  "thus  to  venture  my 
life  and  all  I  have  with  a  man  so  full  of  doubts 

•« 

and  fears/'  Sam  King  also  sought  to  reassure 
his  master.  It  could  not  be  pursuit,  he  said, 
for  there  was  none  to  betray  them.  The  pre- 
sence of  Stukeley  in  the  boat  seemed,  indeed, 
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to  guarantee  safety;  but  neither  faithful  Sam 
King  nor  Ralegh  himself  had  taken  into 
account  the  possibility  of  Hart,  the  ship-master, 
and  Cotterell,  the  servant,  turning  traitors.  But 
they  had  done  so,  and  Ralegh  was  doubly  sold. 
And  so  they  rowed  onward  in  the  closing 
evening  past  Greenwich  and  Blackwall,  with 
the  barge  always  a  few  lengths  astern,  whilst 
Sir  Walter's  apprehensions  grew  more  and  more 
outspoken,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Stukeley 
and  King  to  calm  him.  He  called  to  mind  now 
what  he  had  hardly  noticed  at  the  time,  namely, 
that  as  they  were  crossing  Bagshot  Heath  on 
their  way  to  London  this  very  Mr.  Herbert, 
accompanied  by  Sir  William  St.  John,  who  had 
formerly  negotiated  with  his  kinsman  Bucking- 
ham for  Ralegh's  release  from  the  Tower  for  a 
heavy  consideration,  had  met  them  in  great 
haste  on  their  way  from  the  capital  towards 
Salisbury,  where  the  King  and  Court  were  stay- 
ing. There  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  in 
this,  as  both  Herbert  and  St.  John  were 
courtiers;  but  Ralegh  recalled  now  that  they 
had  halted  when  they  saw  Stukeley,  and  had 
taken  him  aside  for  a  few  minutes'  earnest  con- 
versation before  galloping  on  again  towards 
Salisbury.  The  suspicious  part  of  it  was  that 
Herbert  should  have  returned  thus  hurriedly 
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and  should  be  now  on  the  river  apparently  in 
pursuit  of  him. 

The  fears  of  Ralegh  and  the  remonstrances 
of  Stukeley  were  soon  noticed  by  the  oarsmen 
on  the  wherry,  and  they  began  to  slacken  their 
efforts.  Stukeley  pretended  to  be  desperately 
anxious  for  progress  and  shouted  angrily : 
"  Row  on,  ye  dogs,  row  on,  or  I  will  kill  you." 
But  the  men  sulkily  answered  that  the  tide  was 
turning  and  that,  row  as  they  might,  they  could 
not  reach  Gravesend  before  morning.  The 
intelligence  struck  like  a  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  heart  of  the  doomed  man.  "Will  ye 
row  on,  honest  fellows,"  he  asked,  "  even  if  they 
come  to  arrest  me  in  the  King's  name  ? "  He 
had  taken  off  his  black  false  beard  by  this  time, 
and  the  boatmen  knew  him  well.  "  I  have  had 
a  bit  of  a  brabble  with  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
who  wishes  me  ill,"  he  continued,  and  he  could 
have  said  no  more  popular  thing,  for  Gondo- 
mar,  with  his  insolence  and  his  power  over  King 
James,  had  already  driven  the  populace  to  fury, 
and  the  appearance  of  his  coach  in  the  streets 
was  almost  sufficient  to  cause  a  riot.  Ralegh 
in  the  days  of  his  grandeur,  too,  had  been  hated 
bitterly,  but  his  long  unmerited  sufferings  in 
prison  at  the  hands  of  the  paltry  wretch  who 
then  occupied  the  English  throne  had  raised 
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him  upon  a  pinnacle,  and  already  his  fame  was 
growing  legendary  as  the  man  who  stood 
against  the  world  to  champion  the  greatness 
and  dignity  of  his  native  land.  So  the  boatmen 
who  had  been  rough  and  sulky  to  Stukeley  were 
hearty  to  Sir  Walter,  and  said  that,  no  matter 
what  befell,  they  would,  if  he  ordered  them,  row 
him  to  Gravesend,  but  beyond  that  they  dared 
not  go.  Distributing  some  gold  pieces  amongst 
them,  he  bade  them  hasten  onwards. 

But  still  behind  the  wherry,  as  the  fugitive 
looked  back  every  moment,  he  could  see  the 
high  swinging  lantern  at  the  prow  of  the  barge, 
and  could  hear  the  rhythmic  swish,  swish,  of 
the  powerful  sweeps  as  they  forced  her  through 
the  water.  At  last  the  overstrung  nerves  of  the 
fugitive  could  stand  the  strain  no  longer,  and 
as  they  were  passing  Gallion's  Reach,  a  mile 
beyond  Woolwich,  in  shrill  peremptory  tones 
he  ordered  the  boat  to  be  put  about  and  rowed 
towards  London,  He  was  certain  now  that  he 
had  been  betrayed,  but  still  did  not  know  that 
his  cousin  Stukeley  at  his  side  had  been  the 
traitor  who  had  sold  him ;  and,  as  the  wherries 
came  round  and  began  to  row  back  and  the  big 
barge  followed  them  still,  Ralegh  turned  to 
Stukeley  and  begged  him  to  consider  him  still 
his  prisoner.  Then,  taking  his  valuables,  some 
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precious  jewels  and  the  like,  from  his  pockets, 
he  pressed  them  upon  his  betrayer.  Stukeley, 
moved  to  crocodile  tears,  embraced  his  victim 
again  and  again,  hugging  him  and  swearing  that 
he  would  always  stand  his  friend,  and  would  yet 
find  means  to  save  him.  Better  to  land  at 
Greenwich,  he  suggested;  and  so  it  was  decided, 
the  barge  following  them  and  making  fast  to 
the  landing-stage  at  the  same  time  as  they. 

Then  for  the  first  time  Ralegh  saw  that  Sir 
William  St.  John  himself  was  in  command,  and 
that  the  armed  men  on  board  wore  the  claret- 
coloured  liveries  of  Buckingham's  kinsman.  As 
he  stepped  ashore  Stukeley's  attitude  changed. 
All  his  feigned  affection  vanished,  and  turning 
to  his  cousin  he  cried,  "  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  I 
re-arrest  you  in  the  King's  name."  The  flicker- 
ing light  of  many  torches  seemed  to  stain  the 
black  waters  of  the  river  to  blood  as  St.  John's 
band  closed  around  the  man  whom  nothing  now 
could  save  from  an  ignominious  death;  and 
Ralegh,  calm  and  cool  again,  for  it  was  not 
danger  that  he  feared  but  only  for  his  name 
and  cause,  turned  and  gazed  into  the  eyes  of 
Stukeley.  "  Sir  Lewis,"  he  said  simply,  "  these 
actions  will  not  turn  out  to  your  credit."  Nor 
did  they,  for  the  execration  of  all  England  fol- 
lowed him  thenceforward,  until  poor,  mad  and 
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miserable,  he  died  remorseful  of  his  share  in 
Ralegh's  fate,  to  be  infamously  known  for  ever- 
more as  "  Sir  Judas  Stukeley." 

As  the  rising  sun  tipped  the  spires  of 
London,  Ralegh,  closely  guarded  by  St.  John, 
who  had  been  bribed  before  to  get  him  out  of 
the  Tower,  entered  once  more  through  the  grim 
water-gate  that  had  witnessed  the  passage  of  so 
many  breaking  hearts,  and,  as  if  by  ironical 
fate,  the  next  day  in  far-off  Madrid  a  council 
of  foreigners  decided  that  the  head  of  the  great- 
est Englishman  then  alive  should  be  smitten 
off  in  the  city  that  had  witnessed  his  magnifi- 
cence, and  not,  as  James  Stuart  had  promised, 
in  the  capital  of  the  King  of  Spain  whose  power 
he  alone  had  dared  to  defy. 
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CLOTH   OF   GOLD  AND 
CLOTH   OF   FRIEZE 

A  BRIGHT  May  day  in  1514,  when  London 
was  clean  and  sparkling.  The  lists  in  the  great 
tilt-yard  of  the  King's  palace  at  Westminster 
flashed  and  glittered  with  silken  banners  and 
tents  and  canopies  of  cloth  of  gold.  In  a 
crimson  damask  pavilion  overlooking  the  yard 
sat  grave,  dignified  Queen  Katharine  with 
crowds  of  ladies  behind  and  each  side  of  her, 
their  bright  garments  and  fair  faces  blending  in 
brilliant  harmony,  like  a  vast  posy  of  flowers. 
All  around  the  space  the  courtiers  and  sight- 
seers stood  in  serried  rows  to  see  the  sport,  sure 
that  the  English  knights,  who  were  presently 
to  mount  the  great  horses  which  stood  champ- 
ing in  a  corner  of  the  yard,  would  vanquish  the 
French  noble  prisoners  of  war,  the  Duke  of 
Longueville  and  the  Lord  of  Claremont,  who 
were  ready  with  scores  of  Englishmen  to  meet 
the  two  challengers. 

M  177 
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A  loud  fanfare  of  trumpets  sounded,  and 
there  rode  into  the  arena  two  strange  figures, 
to  the  pretended  puzzlement  of  beholders. 
They  were  dressed  as  hermits,  one  of  the  riders 
being  garbed  in  white  velvet  mantle  and  hat  of 
cloth  of  silver,  and  the  other  in  black  garments 
of  similar  character.  With  all  pomp  and 
circumstance  the  two  horsemen  on  their  mighty 
silver-clad  steeds  pranced  around  the  en- 
closure, making  low  obeisance  before  the 
Queen  and  ladies  as  they  passed  the  tribune. 
There  could  be  no  other  such  stalwart  figures 
as  these  two  hermits  in  all  England;  and 
though  courtly  surprise  was  simulated  when 
the  outer  garments  were  cast  off,  the  pretence 
of  mystification  was  a  hollow  one.  The  black 
hermit  revealed  himself  as  a  handsome  young 
man  with  a  bright  face  and  yellow  hair,  his 
silver  armour  and  white  trappings  glistening  in 
the  sun,  whilst  his  companion,  if  anything  a 
finer  type  of  English  fair  manhood  still,  wore 
black  armour,  and  stood  forth  amidst  loyal 
plaudits  as  Henry  King  of  England. 

Both  the  King  and  his  inseparable  friend, 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  were 
models  of  stalwart  strength,  and,  as  they  took 
their  places  to  meet  all  comers,  admiration  was 
blended  with  wonder  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
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motto  they  both  bore  in  large  letters  upon  their 
staves — "Who  can  hold  that  will  away?" 
Perhaps,  whispered  the  courtiers,  the  motto 
might  refer  to  the  lovely  golden-haired 
Princess  Mary,  the  King's  sixteen-year-old 
sister,  who  sat  by  the  Queen's  side  in  the 
tribune.  It  was  known  that  she  was  to  be 
married  to  the  boy  King  of  Castile  and 
Sovereign  of  Flanders,  who  would  in  due  time 
be  Emperor  and  the  greatest  monarch  in  the 
world;  and  King  Henry  more  than  once  of 
late  had  told  the  Flemings  that  the  bride  was 
ready  now  to  join  her  young  betrothed.  But 
no;  the  motto  could  not  refer  to  Mary  Tudor, 
who  followed  every  movement  of  the  silver 
knight  Suffolk  with  glistening  eyes;  for  it  was 
already  an  open  secret  that  she  hated  to  go  to 
Flanders,  and  with  passionate  tears  had  pro- 
tested against  being  married  against  her  will 
to  an  immature  boy  with  dull  eyes  and 
mumbling  speech.  No.  "  Who  can  hold  that 
will  away,"  said  the  quidnuncs,  was  meant  for 
Suffolk  himself,  for  had  not  the  greatest  lady 
in  Europe,  the  Emperor  Maximilian's  daughter 
Margaret,  fallen  in  love  with  him  last  autumn 
in  Artois,  and  would  not  Suffolk,  made  a  Duke 
now  for  the  purpose,  be  soon  almost  a 
sovereign?  Such  a  fate  as  that  for  a  mere 

M  2 
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squire's  son  would  irresistibly  draw  Charles 
Brandon  across  the  seas.  But  it  was  noticed 
withal  that  the  young  Princess  Mary  blanched 
when  she  saw  the  motto,  and  could  hardly 
repress  her  tears  -as  she  listened  to  its  inter- 
pretation by  the  ladies  around  her. 

More  than  a  hundred  lances  were  splintered 
in  friendly  contest  before  the  day  was  done, 
and  the  King  and  his  friend,  of  course,  were 
victors  over  the  French  nobles  and  their  own 
countrymen.  But  amidst  the  pompous  martial 
sport  many  thoughts  wandered  to  the  long  and 
profitless  war  which  was  still  going  on  in  real 
earnest  in  France,  where  Englishmen  had 
gained  conquests,  but  could  make  no  use  of 
them,  and  found  themselves  left  alone  by  their 
allies,  for  whose  cause,  rather  than  their  own, 
they  were  fighting.  England  and  France  were 
tired  of  the  war,  and  when,  a  few  months  after 
the  joust  just  described,  the  French  made  over- 
tures of  peace,  Henry  eagerly  listened,  and,  to 
Princess  Mary's  delight,  consented  to  the 
repudiation  of  her  match  with  young  Charles 
of  Spain  and  Flanders. 

But  her  joy  was  dashed  when  she  learnt  that 
her  brother  had  betrothed  her  instead  to  the 
feeble,  repulsive  old  invalid  who  wore  the 
crown  of  France.  Henry  and  his  sister  were 
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both  Tudors  and  obstinate.  Angry  insistence 
on  the  one  side  was  met  by  passionate  tears  and 
protests  on  the  other.  She  would  not  leave 
England,  cried  the  Princess,  to  marry  such  a 
man  as  Louis,  or  any  man,  unless  she  was 
dragged  by  main  force.  "  But  King  Louis  is 
failing  and  old.  He  cannot  live  many  weeks, 
and  the  dower  he  promises,  and  the  jewels  he 
will  give,  will  make  you  the  richest  Princess  in 
Christendom,"  urged  the  King. 

Mary  stood  out  for  a  time,  but  the  thought 
that  this  marriage  was  one  only  in  name,  and 
could  last  but  for  a  brief  time,  after  which  she 
would  be  independent,  brought  her  to  make 
terms.  She  must  be  allowed  to  come  home 
with  her  fortune  as  soon  as  her  French  husband 
died,  and  if  she  married  this  time  to  please  her 
brother,  she  must  be  allowed  to  marry  after- 
wards to  please  herself.  From  this  point 
Henry  could  not  move  his  sister,  and  he  was 
fain  to  agree  to  her  conditions.  Mary  hated 
and  resented  the  whole  business,  and  through- 
out the  splendid  ceremonial  of  her  betrothal  at 
Greenwich  her  eyes  followed  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  wistfully. 

In  the  Grey  Friars  Church  at  Greenwich  fair 
Mary  Tudor  was  married  by  proxy  to  the 
leprous  creature  who  was  to  be  her  husband, 
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The  Duke  of  Longueville,  not  now  a  prisoner 
of  war,  but  an  ambassador,  went  through  the 
ceremonial  part  of  the  marriage  on  behalf  of 
his  absent  King;  the  Duke  of  Orleans  brought 
to  her  jewels  of  .inestimable  value  from  the 
bridegroom,  and  Mary  Tudor  with  the  golden 
hair  was  greeted  as  Queen  of  France.  But  the 
thought  of  leaving  England  and  the  man  she 
secretly  loved  was  like  death  to  her,  and  she 
went  through  her  part  of  the  false  rejoicings 
with  a  strained  face  and  a  mien  of  naughty 
sadness. 

The  very  elements  seemed  to  protest  against 
the  fairest  of  her  race  being  banished  from  her 
home  to  wed  such  a  bridegroom  as  Louis,  and 
the  long  procession  of  the  Court  in  litters  and 
on  horseback  from  Greenwich  to  Dover  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  bride,  had  to  plod  through 
such  foul  weather  as  few  men  living  had  seen. 
For  weeks  the  autumn  storms  raged  unabated, 
and  the  whole  Court  was  wind-bound  at  Dover. 
Again  and  again  in  the  interval  Mary  made  her 
brother  repeat  his  promise  that  when  she  was  a 
widow  she  should  choose  her  second  husband 
without  interference.  At  length  one  morning 
early  in  October,  long  before  dawn  had  lit  the 
angry  sea,  when  news  was  brought  by  the  ship- 
men  that  the  gallant  vessels  in  harbour  might 
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venture  on  their  voyage,  Mary  and  her  brother 
rose  from  their  beds,  and,  with  a  great  crowd 
of  courtiers,  rode  down  the  Castle  hill  to  the 
harbour.  As  the  young  Queen  with  aching 
heart  stepped  into  the  barge  that  was  to  bear 
her  to  the  ship,  she  paused,  and  once  more 
made  the  King  solemnly  repeat  his  promise. 

The  tempest  was  unchained  again  before 
one-quarter  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  had  been 
traversed.  The  ships,  scattered,  disabled,  and 
partly  wrecked,  with  much  of  the  sumptuous 
property  the  new  Queen  carried  with  her,  took 
refuge  where  they  could,  and  Mary's  own  ship 
was  run  aground  at  Boulogne  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  Queen's  life.  It  took  days  before 
the  scattered  retinue  could  be  collected,  but  on 
October  8th,  a  week  after  her  departure  from 
Dover,  the  Queen  met  her  husband  at  Abbe- 
ville. Louis  was  almost  in  the  last  stage  of 
senility  and  loathsome  disease,  and  after  the 
imposing  ceremony  of  marriage  in  Abbeville 
Cathedral  the  union  was  once  more  acknow- 
ledged formally  by  proxy.  Poor  old  Louis 
did  his  best  by  sumptuous  gifts  to  make  up  for 
his  physical  imperfections;  and  Mary  Tudor 
became  reconciled  when  she  understood  that 
the  marriage  was  indeed  nothing  more  than  a 
political  arrangement  that  brought  to  her  such 
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precious  stones  and  other  rich  gifts  as  no  other 
crowned  head  in  Europe  possessed,  whilst  she 
was  spared  from  the  duties  of  a  wife. 

She  was  not  happy,  nevertheless,  for  though 
Louis  was  too  sickly  to  be  much  of  a  com- 
panion to  her,  he  lost  no  time  in  asserting  his 
authority  and  in  sending  away,  the  day  after 
the  wedding,  all  his  wife's  English  servants. 
Lady  Guildford  especially  incurred  his  ire,  for 
she  was  Mary's  guide,  philosopher  and  friend, 
and,  as  he  said,  knew  too  much  to  please  him. 
He  wanted  no  strange  woman  to  be  always 
coming  between  him  and  his  wife.  He  was  an 
ailing  body,  and  when  he  chose  to  be  merry 
with  his  wife  in  his  own  way  the  prying  eyes 
upon  him  of  another  woman,  and  so  experi- 
enced and  masterful  a  woman  as  Lady  Guild- 
ford,  were  more  than  he  could  brook.  So 
Lady  Guildford  had  to  go  with  the  rest,  loaded 
with  presents  and  fine  words,  and  Mary  herself, 
after  an  indignant  outburst  or  two,  thought  it 
best  to  give  way,  especially  as  the  reconciliation 
meant  a  lot  more  great  diamonds  and  precious 
rubies  from  her  enamoured  old  spouse. 

Whilst  Mary  and  her  husband,  who  grew 
daily  more  feeble,  travelled  slowly  from  Abbe- 
ville towards  St.  Denis  and  the  capital,  for  the 
ceremonies  of  the  coronation  of  the  Queen, 
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Paris  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement  and  pre- 
paration for  the  festivities,  more  splendid,  it 
was  said,  than  ever  had  been  seen  before.  The 
war  between  England  and  France  was  barely 
over,  and  the  people  of  both  countries  still 
hated  each  other  bitterly.  To  outshine  the 
notorious  ostentation  of  King  Henry  and  his 
capital  was  the  deliberate  aim  of  the  French 
Court,  led  by  the  heir-presumptive,  the  Duke 
of  Angouleme,  as  gallant  and  showy  a  cavalier 
as  Henry  Tudor  himself. 

To  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  went  challenges 
from  Francis  of  Angouleme  for  knights  to  meet 
him  in  the  great  jousts  by  which  the  Queen's 
entry  into  the  capital  was  to  be  celebrated ;  and 
when  the  vainglorious  defiance  came  to  London 
none  but  the  best  of  England's  chivalry  could 
go,  for  Henry  would  risk  no  defeat  of  his 
subjects  by  Frenchmen,  even  in  sport.  So 
Charles  Brandon,  the  stoutest  noble  and  bravest 
gentleman  in  the  land,  was  joined  with  another 
but  little  inferior  to  him  in  prowess,  Thomas 
Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  to  stand  for  Eng- 
land's honour. 

On  Sunday,  November  5th,  1514,  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  Suffolk  stood  in  the 
choir  on  the  right  of  the  high  altar,  whilst  the 
Queen,  who  loved  him  better  than  any  man, 
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was  led  by  Francis  of  Angouleme,  preceded  by 
the  Princes  of  the  blood  and  a  glittering  Court, 
to  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  coronation. 
Anointed  and  endowed  with  the  symbols  of 
sovereignty,  Mary  knelt  upon  the  altar  steps, 
glancing  ever  and  anon  in  the  direction  of  her 
lover;  and  as  she  sat  high  upon  the  throne 
afterwards,  immediately  opposite  to  him,  whilst 
the  Mass  was  sung,  her  heavy  crown  being  held 
by  Angouleme  over  her  sunny  head,  Brandon's 
gallant  presence  gave  the  young  Queen  courage 
and  hope ;  for  she  trusted  her  brother's  pledge 
that  in  payment  for  her  sacrifice  to  this  gilded 
grief  she  should  be  allowed  to  choose  her  next 
husband  for  herself. 

On  the  morrow  the  fair  Queen,  in  a  horse 
litter  of  cloth  of  silver,  drawn  by  gold-clad 
horses,  and  surrounded  by  the  best  chivalry  of 
France  and  England,  entered  the  city  of  Paris. 
Upon  her  yellow  hair  she  wore  a  coronal  of 
great  pearls,  and  upon  her  breast  so  many 
gems  flashed  in  the  sun  that  eyes  were  dazzled 
as  they  gazed  upon  her.  Suffolk,  astride  his 
great  charger,  rode  with  the  Dauphin  Francis 
just  before  the  Queen's  litter,  and  though 
ostentatious  honour  was  done  to  him  and 
Dorset,  frowning  brows  and  sour  glances  were 
cast  upon  them  as  they  rode.  For  Suffolk  had 
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fought  hard  against  the  French  upon  many  a 
field,  and  malicious  tongues  wagged  already 
about  the  Queen's  love  for  him. 

For  three  whole  days  thereafter  the  jousts 
were  held  in  the  Palace  of  the  Bastille,  hard 
by  the  street  of  Saint  Antoine.  The  more  to 
do  them  honour,  whilst  plotting  their  destruc- 
tion, the  Dauphin  Francis  had  invited  Suffolk 
and  Dorset  to  join  his  party  of  challengers,  and 
as  the  gallant  company  of  princes  and  nobles, 
all  clad  in  crimson  velvet  and  silver,  pranced 
into  the  lists  and  made  obeisance  before  the 
King  and  Queen  in  their  raised  pavilion, 
Suffolk  loomed  head  and  shoulders  over  the 
Frenchmen  amongst  whom  he  rode.  Louis, 
sick  almost  unto  death,  lay  wan  and  weak  upon 
a  couch,  but  his  wife  rose  as  the  challengers 
saluted  her,  and  a  great  shout  of  admiration 
went  up  at  her  peerless  beauty.  Hundreds  of 
courses  were  run  in  those  three  days,  some  with 
hardly  a  pretence  of  amity,  for  in  certain  of  the 
bouts  unblunted  lances  and  sharp-edged  swords 
were  used;  and  as  Suffolk  and  Dorset  proved 
their  prowess  again  and  again,  at  last  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  killing  two  of  their  French 
adversaries,  spirits  grew  more  bitter,  and  the 
determination  to  humble  the  pride  of  Suffolk 
especially  increased. 
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Angouleme,  the  Dauphin,  stood  aside  with 
an  injured  hand  on  the  third  day,  and  bade 
Suffolk  hold  the  barrier  against  all  comers  with 
naked  spear;  and  in  order  to  ensure  the  defeat 
of  the  Englishman,  he.  chose  a  common  German 
trooper,  the  mightiest  man  in  all  the  Court  of 
France,  to  personate  a  noble  and  overcome  the 
challenger.  With  covered  face  and  garments 
of  disguise,  the  giant  rode  into  the  lists  and 
bade  defiance  to  the  English  champion,  whilst 
the  fair  Queen,  with  throbbing  heart,  saw  the 
treachery  she  dared  not  denounce. 

With  a  crash,  the  combatants  came  together, 
and  the  German  staggered  at  the  weight  of 
Suffolk's  charge,  but  recovered  himself.  Again 
the  stalwart  pair  clashed  into  contact,  and  again 
the  Almain  was  repelled;  and  so,  oftener  than 
fair  sport  warranted,  the  contest  was  repeated, 
until  Suffolk,  determined  to  end  the  matter, 
dealt  his  opponent  a  tremendous  blow  on  the 
head  with  the  butt  end  of  his  spear,  which 
unhorsed  him.  But,  determined  to  humble  the 
Englishman  yet,  the  Almain  was  set  to  fight 
Suffolk  hand  to  hand  with  blunted  swords  at 
the  barrier.  The  Englishman  soon  understood 
the  design,  and,  losing  patience  at  what  he  con- 
sidered foul  play,  at  last  by  sheer  strength 
caught  his  opponent  by  the  neck,  wrenched  his 
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weapon  from  him,  and  soundly  pummelled  his 
head  in  good  English  fashion,  until  the  blood 
pouring  from  the  Almain's  nose  forced  his 
hasty  withdrawal. 

Then  Suffolk  and  his  countrymen,  escaping 
the  many  traps  set  for  them,  went  unmolested 
and  victorious  on  their  way  home,  leaving 
Queen  Mary  with  her  dying  husband  im- 
patiently awaiting  the  hour  for  her  release. 
Suffolk's  matrimonial  adventures  had  already 
been  somewhat  varied.  There  were  at  the  time 
two  ladies  of  high  rank  with  whom  he  had 
gone  through  ceremonies  of  marriage;  he  had, 
as  has  been  related,  openly  boasted  of  some 
sort  of  promise  of  marriage  given  to  him  by 
the  Emperor's  daughter,  a  match  which,  if  it 
had  been  effected,  would  have  been  a  great 
stroke  of  policy  for  Henry  VIII.,  as  it  would 
halve  removed  in  his  favour  one  of  the  great 
matrimonial  pieces  of  Europe  from  the  political 
board.  But  with  the  new  French  friendship 
this  possibility  was  now  at  an  end,  and  Henry 
was  at  the  time  probably  ignorant  of,  though 
most  of  his  courtiers  suspected,  the  feelings  of 
his  sister  towards  his  favourite.  King  Louis, 
consumed  in  his  last  days  with  a  hopeless 
passion  for  his  beautiful '  girl  wife,  lavished 
upon  her  almost  daily  such  jewels,  furs,  and 
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rich  stuffs  as  made  Angouleme  and  his  mother, 
Louise  of  Savoy,  pull  long  faces  at  the  deple- 
tion of  the  riches  that  in  the  course  of  but  a 
few  weeks  must  necessarily  be  theirs ;  and  when, 
at  last,  on  January  ist,  1515,  eighty-two  days 
after  his  wedding,  Louis  XII.  breathed  his  last, 
the  new  King  Francis  and  his  clever,  master- 
ful mother  set  to  work  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation. 

The  first  thing  was  to  prevent  the  young 
widow  from  being  bestowed  in  marriage  upon 
their  rival  and  potential  enemy,  the  young 
Sovereign  of  Spain  and  Flanders,  whose  be- 
trothed she  had  been  before  her  French 
marriage ;  and  the  next,  which  was  the  special 
object  of  Louise  of  Savoy,  was  to  get  her  out 
of  France  with  as  little  of  her  rich  possessions 
as  possible.  For  of  all  things  the  King's 
mother  dreaded  the  idea  of  losing  her  influence 
over  her  son  by  his  marriage  with  the  English 
widow  of  the  late  King.  It  is  true  Francis 
was  married  already  to  Queen  Claude,  Duchess 
of  Brittany,  but  that  obstacle  to  a  man  of  the 
temper  of  Francis  I.  was  a  small  one,  and 
before  King  Louis  was  laid  to  his  rest  in  St. 
Denis,  the  new  King  was  whispering  soft 
suggestions  to  the  young  widow  in  her  white 
weeds  in  her  retirement  at  the  Abbey  of  Cluny. 
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Then  it  was  she  told  him  that  she  had  already 
chosen  her  second  husband,  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Apart  from  his  own  inveterate  amativeness, 
this  solution  was  an  ideal  one  for  Francis,  for 
it  removed  the  King  of  England's  sister  as  a 
valuable  diplomatic  asset  for  her  country;  and 
Louise  of  Savoy  soon  won  over  her  son  to  help 
so  desirable  an  intrigue. 

Henry  VIII.  also  was  beforehand  with  his 
preparations.  Already  he  was  smiling  again 
upon  the  future  Emperor  and  King  of  Spain, 
and  Mary's  hand  was  secretly  promised  again 
to  her  former  betrothed  husband.  When  news 
of  King  Louis's  death  came  flying  to  England, 
Henry  was  in  a  quandary.  He  knew  that  he 
had  promised  his  sister  freedom  of  choice  for 
her  second  husband,  and  he  also  knew  that 
she  was  obstinate  as  all  their  kin.  So  long  as 
she  was  out  of  England  he  could  not  coerce 
her,  but  if  he  could  bring  her  over  unpledged 
anew  he  might  force  her  to  marry  Charles. 
The  first  letter  written  to  her  after  her  bereave- 
ment was  known  was  from  Wolsey,  as  if 
privately  written,  but  really  prompted  by  the 
King,  warning  Mary  not  to  promise  marriage 
to  any  one  on  the  suggestion  of  the  French  or 
others.  "  Do  you  take  me  for  a  child  ? "  she 
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answered  angrily,  for  she  resented  any  attempt 
upon  her  freedom  now. 

When  the  rigid  mourning  prescribed  for 
Queens  was  over,  early  in  March,  Mary  wrote 
to  her  brother  praying  him  to  send  ambassadors 
and  an  escort  to  demand  her  French  dower  and 
possessions  and  convey  her  to  her  native  land, 
not  doubting  that  she  would  be  allowed  to 
marry  whom  she  chose  when  she  arrived  there. 
If  Henry  really  knew  the  state  of  his  sister's 
feelings  at  the  time  his  choice  of  a  chief  am- 
bassador was  a  curious  one,  but  he  probably 
thought  that  in  any  case  Suffolk  would  not 
dare  to  compromise  the  young  Queen  Dowager, 
and  that  his  presence  with  her  would  allay  any 
suspicion  she  might  feel.  But,  in  fact,  im- 
mersed in  her  strict  seclusion  at  the  Abbey  of 
Cluny,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  plot  against 
her  peace  of  mind;  and,  when  she  heard  that 
Suffolk  and  his  colleagues  were  approaching 
Paris,  she  thought  her  troubles  were  at  an  end. 

The  night  before  they  were  to  arrive,  Mary 
was  surprised  to  receive  a  secret  visit  from 
King  Francis,  the  only  person  in  France  to 
whom  she  had  confided  her  love  for  Suffolk. 
To  her  horror  and  indignation,  he  unfolded  to 
her  the  intrigue  of  which  she  was  to  be  the 
victim  :  that  she  was  to  be  enticed  over  to  Eng- 
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land  by  Suffolk  only  to  be  sent,  whether  she 
liked  it  or  not,  to  Flanders,  and  married  to 
the  boy  of  fifteen  who  was  to  be  Emperor. 
Flushed  with  anger,  she  swore  to  Francis  that 
she  would  not  thus  be  tricked,  and  he,  as 
gallant  a  lover  as  ever  lived,  finding  for  once 
that  gallantry  and  policy  went  hand  in  hand, 
promised  the  outraged  beauty  that  she  should 
have  all  his  help  and  countenance  in  escaping 
from  the  marriage  that  was  intended  to  cement 
the  alliance  against  himself  and  France. 

The  solemn  and  false  ceremonial  visits  of 
condolence  for  poor,  unmourned  old  Louis 
were  soon  got  over  by  the  English  special 
envoys  next  day,  and  after  they  were  disposed 
of,  Mary  sent  for  Suffolk  to  her  private  apart- 
ment in  the  Cluny  Abbey. 

Kneeling  upon  a  cushion  before  her,  Suffolk 
heard  her  avowal  of  love  for  him.  It  was  no 
news  to  him,  for  her  eyes  had  told  him  her 
secret  long  ago;  but  he  was  unprepared  for 
what  followed.  "  I  must  be  short  with  you," 
said  the  Queen;  "you  know  how  well  I  have 
loved  you,  and  now  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
I  must  fain  speak  as  ladies  rarely  have  to 
speak,  and  tell  you  my  mind  and  pleasure.  If 
ye  will  marry  me  now,  and  do  as  I  say,  verily  I 
will  have  no  husband  on  earth  but  you." 
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Suffolk  was  aghast.  He  knew  his  friend 
Henry  well,  and  was  aware  of  the  plot  of  which 
he  was  to  be  the  instrument.  To  marry  the 
King's  sister  thus,  the  bride  promised  to  the 
Emperor,  was  a  step  that  fairly  frightened  him. 
He  was  an  amorous  young  man  and  ambitious, 
and  an  ogling  flirtation  with  a  great  princess, 
English  or  foreign,  was  welcome  enough  to 
him ;  but  when  it  came  to  a  clandestine  marriage 
in  these  circumstances,  Suffolk's  instinct  of 
self-preservation  dictated  caution.  "  But,  your 
Grace,"  he  stammered,  "  I  am  but  base-born 
and  not  fit  to  mate  with  such  as  you."  He  said 
nothing  at  the  time  about  his  two  wives  still 
living,  but  he  showed  how  such  a  marriage  as 
Mary  proposed,  in  a  foreign  land  and  without 
Henry's  consent,  would  certainly  mean  ruin  to 
him,  and  perhaps  to  her  as  well. 

"  I  know  the  plot  now,"  she  said,  "  for  King 
Francis  himself  has  told  me.  If  ever  I  go  to 
England  unwed,  then  I  am  to  be  sent  to 
Flanders,  and  I  would  rather  be  torn  to  pieces 
than  that  should  befall  me."  And  then,  burst- 
ing into  a  passion  of  tears,  she  swore  that  if 
Suffolk  did  not  marry  her  there  and  then,  Eng- 
land should  see  her  no  more,  and  that  a  foreign 
cloister  would  be  her  future  home  and  grave. 
"If  you  fail  me  now,  who  love  you,"  she  said, 
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"if  you  do  not  woo  and  wed  me  in  the  next 
four  days,  then  shall  I  hold  you  no  man, 
though  you  seem  so  manly." 

Suffolk  was  in  a  dire  quandary.  In  mortal 
fear  of  his  master,  and,  withal,  not  deeply  in 
love  with  the  passionate  beauty  who  claimed 
him  thus,  he  was  nevertheless  a  sensual  gallant 
who  could  never  resist  feminine  appeal.  So, 
although  with  fear  and  misgiving,  he  began  ta 
make  love  to  the  Queen  Dowager,  who,  to 
encourage  him,  reminded  him  again  and  again 
that  she  had  her  brother's  solemn  promise  that 
she  might  marry  whom  she  chose,  and  that  if 
she  chose  Suffolk  the  King  could  not  break  his 
word  and  punish  them  for  it. 

That  night,  after  a  great  banquet  of  welcome 
to  the  English  envoys,  at-  which,  of  course, 
Mary  was  not  present,  Francis  took  Suffolk 
aside  and  told  him  that  he  knew  of  his  suit 
with  the  Queen,  and  would  do  his  best  to  for- 
ward it  and  appease  Henry  after  the  match  was 
effected.  Suffolk  was  no  genius,  or  he  would 
have  seen  that  Francis  was  carrying  through  a 
great  political  coup  by  preventing  the  King  of 
England's  sister  from  marrying  the  Emperor; 
but  the  Englishman  was  thinking  more  of  the 
safety  of  his  own  neck  and  the  vast  possessions 
his  King  had  given  him  than  of  political  intrigue, 
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and  even  n9\v  would  have  avoided  the  marriage 
if  he  could,  though  he  did  his  best  to  act  the 
ardent  lover  in  his  daily  visits  to  the  Queen. 

Louise  of  Savoy  had  her  spies  everywhere, 
and  learned  from  those  at  the  Abbey  of  Cluny 
that  the  chosen  bridegroom  was  not  over  eager 
for  the  wedding.  Her  object  was  twofold  : 
first,  to  get  Mary  married  to  some  one  who 
would  destroy  her  value  as  a  princely  inter- 
national pledge;  and  next,  to  get  rid  of  her 
from  Paris,  where  Louise  dreaded  the  influence 
of  her  beauty  over  the  impassionable  Francis. 
So  the  artful  Duchess  Mother  set  to  work 
to  expedite  matters.  Seizing  an  opportunity 
when  she  knew  the  lovers  were  closeted  to- 
gether, she  watched  at  the  door  of  the  Queen's 
apartment  until  the  love-making  grew  warm 
enough  for  her  purpose ;  and  then,  bursting  into 
the  room  with  a  show  of  indignation  and 
shocked  prudery,  she  insisted  that  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  the  Royal  family  of  France 
demanded  that  the  pair  should  be  immediately 
married  on  the  spot.  Louise  was  a  peremptory 
lady,  and  Mary  herself  was  nothing  loth;  for 
three  out  of  the  four  days  she  had  given  to  her 
lover  for  the  preliminaries  were  already  gone, 
and  Suffolk,  as  he  plaintively  and  apologetic- 
ally told  Wolsey  afterwards,  "  could  but  obey." 
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In  the  adjoining  chapel  a  priest  was  already 
waiting — by  the  merest  accident,  of  course — 
and  there  and  then  Mary  Tudor,  Queen 
Dowager  of  France,  was  married  to  the  fair 
pink  and  white  East  Anglian  giant,  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

In  sore  apprehension  the  bridegroom  wrote 
next  day  to  Wolsey,  telling  him  the  whole 
story,  and  ungallantly  throwing  all  the  responsi- 
bility upon  the  lady.  Would  the  dear,  good 
Cardinal  break  the  news  softly  to  the  King, 
and  beg  him  to  pardon  his  contrite  servant? 
Wolsey  was  almost  as  angry  as  the  King  at 
this  interference  with  their  political  plans.  He 
told  Suffolk  that  he  had  ruined  himself  for 
ever,  and  could  look  for  no  mercy.  But 
Wolsey,  nevertheless,  did  his  best  to  temper 
Henry's  wrath  as  time  went  on.  It  was  seen 
that  the  combination  against  France  would  not 
be  broken  up  by  the  failure  of  the  marriage. 
Queen  Katharine,  too,  added  her  prayers  to 
those  of  Francis  I.,  Wolsey  and  the  peccant 
pair  themselves,  for  the  forgiveness  of  Mary 
and  her  husband;  and  though  for  a  time  the 
King  held  out  and  swore  he  would  have  naught 
to  do  with  a  faithless  servant  and  a  flighty 
sister,  Mary  at  last  found  a  way  to  what  served 
Henry  for  a  heart. 
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Suffolk's  great  wish  was  that  the  public 
marriage  should  take  place  in  France  before 
they  left,  both  to  save  the  Queen's  reputation, 
as  it  was  known  that  they  had  been  living  to- 
gether, and,  what  was  more  important  still 
from  Mary's  point  of  view,  as  a  safeguard 
against  Henry's  possible  duplicity.  In  this 
they  were  unsuccessful,  although  contempo- 
raries believed  that  they  took  care  to  make 
sure  by  being  married  on  English  soil  in  Calais 
before  their  embarkation.  Of  this,  however,  if 
it  happened,  no  record  exists,  and  Mary's 
attachment  to  Suffolk  being  public  property- 
Louise  of  Savoy  took  care  of  that — she  was 
now  out  of  the  question  as  a  bride  for  the 
Emperor.  So  Henry  was  fain  to  make  the 
best  bargain  he  could  with  his  sister,  and  a  very 
profitable  one  indeed  it  was  for  himself.  The 
gifts  of  Louis  to  his  wife  had  been  lavish  in 
the  extreme.  One  great  diamond,  the  Star  of 
Naples,  was  valued  at  30,000  crowns,  and  of 
this,  when  Francis  heard  that  Mary  had  it,  he 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  restitution.  A 
precious  ruby,  we  are  told,  two  inches  in  length, 
was  another  of  the  presents  from  the  King  to 
his  wife,  and  pearls,  gold  plate,  and  other 
splendid  baubles  valued  even  then  at  ^200,000 
sterling,  representing  at  least  a  million  and  a 
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quarter  of  present  value.  To  appease  her 
brother,  Mary  made  a  deed  of  gift  in  his  favour 
of  all  her  precious  things,  both  those  she  pos- 
sessed before  marriage  and  those  given  to  her 
afterwards ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  as  much  of 
her  money  income  as  he  chose  to  take. 

He  was,  as  usual,  impecunious,  thanks  to  his 
irrepressible  prodigality,  and  this  increase  to 
his  wealth  was  welcome  to  him.  So  in  the 
early  spring  of  1515  Mary  and  her  stalwart 
husband  knelt  for  forgiveness  before  the  bluff 
young  King  at  Greenwich,  and  were  received 
into  his  gracious  favour.  At  Easter  the  pair 
were  publicly  married  at  the  Grey  Friars 
Church  at  Greenwich,  where  only  six  months 
before  Mary  had  wedded  by  proxy  her  French 
husband.  This  time  there  were  no  tears  and 
no  repining.  Gallant  shows  and  stately  ban- 
quets, fair  devices  and  far-fetched  conceits  of 
poets  and  masquers  celebrated  the  nuptials  of 
the  loveliest  princess  of  England  to  England's 
finest  specimen  of  manhood.  Henry  and  his 
brother-in-law  vied  with  each  other  in  brave 
attire  and  virile  exercises  in  the  rejoicings  that 
marked  the  wedding,  and  beautiful  Mary 
Tudor  was  happy  to  have  surrendered  an 
imperial  crown  to  marry  the  man  she  loved. 
Cloth  of  gold,  to  quote  Suffolk's  device,  had 
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mated  with  cloth  of  frieze,  and  happy  as  the 
combination  looked  at  the  time,  it  was  merciful 
that  those  concerned  could  not  lift  the  sumptu- 
ous texture  and  see  that  its  reverse  was  stained 
with  blood  and  dimmed  with  sorrow. 


VIII:    THE   LAST   STAND   OF 
THE   O'SULLIVANS 


VIII 

THE   LAST  STAND   OF   THE 
O'SULLIVANS 

UPON  a  square  castle  keep  overlooking  a 
tempestuous  purple  sea  stood  a  shaggy  Irish 
gallowglass,  clad  in  skins  and  coarse  yellow- 
dyed  linen.  The  day  was  wild  and  cold,  with 
a  strong  easterly  wind  and  driving  sleet;  for 
here  on  the  south  coast  of  Munster,  hard  by 
Cape  Clear,  the  elements  have  full  play,  no 
matter  from  what  quarter  the  weather  comes. 
With  straining  eyes  the  sentinel  upon  the  grey 
tower  pierced  into  the  murky  air,  watching  the 
entrance  from  the  sea  of  the  landlocked  harbour 
upon  which  the  little  fortress  stood ;  for  enemies 
were  many  in  December,  1601,  and  the  lands 
and  kine  of  O'Driscoll  of  Castlehaven  were 
at  the  mercy  of  any  foe  who  could  force  the 
passage  which  the  tower  safeguarded. 

Below  the  battlements  the  chief,  Donogh 
O'Driscoll,  and  his  three  brothers,  all  stalwart 
Irishmen,  communed  in  a  bare  chamber,  which 
occupied  nearly  all  the  space  of  the  square  keep. 
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As  they  sa,t  discussing  the  gravest  crisis  that 
their  rough  simple  lives  had  ever  known  the 
hoarse  cry  of  the  clansman  on  the  battlements 
warned  them  that  he  had  descried  some  object 
that  was  worthy  of  the  chief's  attention,  and  the 
four  brothers  climbed  the  spiral  stair  in  the 
corner  turret  to  join  the  outlook  on  the  roof  of 
the  tower.  There  on  the  horizon  they  saw 
tossing  and  driving  through  the  wrack  of  mist 
and  spray  towards  the  haven,  a  fleet  of  ships, 
six  in  number,  that  loomed  up  one  after  the 
other  in  their  sight.  Four  of  them  were  great 
galleons  with  towering  castles  fore  and  aft : 
the  big  sails  half-reefed  and  straining  at  the 
clews,  and  spars  and  timber  creaking  and  groan- 
ing in  distress. 

What  ships  were  these,  asked  Donogh 
O'Driscoll  of  his  brothers,  that  came  thus  seek- 
ing shelter  in  Castlehaven?  Were  they  full 
of  the  heretic  Sassenachs,  who  held  Ireland  in 
thrall,  or  could  they  be  at  last  the  ardently 
prayed-for  fleet  that  their  kinsmen  in  Spain 
had  promised  for  years  should  come  from  the 
Catholic  King  to  crush  the  English  Jezebel 
and  her  hated  captains,  and  make  Ireland  a 
free  Catholic  land  again  under  the  light  lord- 
ship of  King  Philip?  If  so,  how  should 
O'Driscoll  meet  the  crisis? 
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This  had  been  the  subject  of  the  chief's 
discussion,  and  in  a  moment  now  he  was  face  to 
face  with  the  crisis.  Ij  is  true  that  Donogh,  like 
all  the  little  chiefs  of  Munster,  had  been 
humbly  loyal  to  the  English  Queen  ever  since 
the  Desmond  rising  of  years  before  had  been 
drowned  in  blood ;  and  their  lot  as  vassals  of  a 
great  sovereign  had  really  been  far  easier  and 
more  prosperous  than  it  had  been  formerly 
under  their  powerful  native  suzerains  the 
McCarthys  and  Fitzgeralds.  But  Spain  was 
strong,  and  if  this  indeed  was  the  army  of 
deliverance,  it  would  go  hard  with  the  little 
vassal  chiefs  if  at  the  critical  hour  they  opposed 
the  Catholic  who  came  to  liberate  them  from 
the  English,  and  restore  the  petty  Irish  kings 
or  overlords. 

An  evil  fate  had  seemed  to  follow  the  fleets 
that,  again  and  again,  had  sailed  from  Corunna 
ever  since  the  great  catastrophe  of  1588.  One 
after  the  other  they  had  been  scattered  by 
storm,  paralysed  by  pestilence,  and  rendered 
impotent  by  ineptitude.  Even  now  the  forlorn 
remnant  of  a  great  force  of  Spaniards,  landed 
at  last  upon  Irish  soil,  was  cooped  up  in  Kinsale 
five  and  twenty  miles  away,  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  Queen's  troops,  and  clamouring  for  relief 
from  Spain.  If  the  help  came,  soon  and  power- 
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ful,  and  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  now  on  the 
march  south  from  Donegal,  could  take  the 
English  besiegers  of  Kinsale  in  the  rear  at  the 
same  time,  then  Ireland  was  thenceforward  a 
Spanish  land,  and  heretic  England  was  for  ever 
humbled. 

Whilst  Donogh  and  his  brothers  were  hesi- 
tating how  to  receive  the  visitors,  for  the 
decision  meant  life  or  death  to  them  and  theirs, 
the  first  of  the  big  bowed  galleons  ran  up  the 
gaudy  flag  of  castles  and  lions  as  she  ran  past 
Reen  Head  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  and 
cast  anchor  in  smooth  water  inside ;  her  consorts 
following  her  lead,  until  all  six  of  the  ships  lay 
within  a  cable  length  of  the  hamlet  that  nestled 
round  the  castle  of  O'Driscoll. 

The  youngest  of  the  brothers,  Dermot 
O'Driscoll,  who  had  been  intended  for  the 
priesthood  and  spoke  good  Latin,  hurried  down 
to  the  waterside  to  receive  the  armour-clad 
group  of  officers  who  were  being  rowed  ashore 
in  one  of  the  ship's  boats.  From  the  leader,  a 
dignified  grey-haired  man  in  ill  health,  he  learnt 
that  this  indeed  was  part  of  the  great  force  that 
had  sailed  from  Spain  to  co-operate  with 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  from  the  north  in 
relieving  the  Spanish  General,  Don  Juan  de 
Aguila,  in  Kinsale.  Many  of  the  ships,  he  said, 
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had  been  scattered  and  some  wrecked  in  the 
storm,  and  that  very  morning  he,  the  old 
Admiral  Zubiaur,  had  learnt  from  fishermen  off 
Kinsale  harbour  that  a  strong  English  fleet  Was 
inside,  and  his  own  force  being  thus  weakened 
he  had  not  dared  to  enter  and  engage,  but  had 
drifted  to  leeward  in  the  gale  and  had  sought 
shelter  here  in  Irish  land  where  good  Catholics 
ruled.  His  men,  he  said,  were  but  750,  many  of 
them  sick,  but  with  even  such  a  force  as  this  and 
with  the  great  store  of  arms  he  brought  to  equip 
Irishmen,  the  besiegers  of  Kinsale  might  be 
beaten  and  the  Irish  cause  made  victorious. 

O'Driscoll  hesitated  no  longer.  He  indeed 
was  in  a  tight  place  :  the  Spaniards  were  strong 
enough  to  coerce  him  if  he  attempted  to  resist 
them,  and  their  chances  looked  for  the  moment 
better  than  those  of  the  English.  So  with  up- 
roarious welcome  the  strangers  were  invited  to 
land,  and  such  hospitality  as  could  be  afforded 
was  given  to  them.  It  was  not  much,  for  life 
was  simple  at  Castlehaven.  Bannocks  and 
buttermilk  there  were  in  plenty,  aqua  vita  was 
not  lacking,  whilst  the  half-wild  oxen  in  the 
green  inland  valleys  provided  the  fresh  meat 
for  which  the  Spaniards  yearned. 

Up  to  this  time  the  O'Driscolls  had  been 
conspicuously  loyal  to  the  English,  from  whom 
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now  they  held  their  lands,  and  old  Sir  Finnan 
O'Driscoll,  the  head  of  the  family,  who  held 
the  two  strong  castles  defending  the  splendid 
haven  of  Baltimore  across  the  rocky  promontory 
from  Castlehaven,  had  even  knelt  before  the 
English  Queen  to  be  knighted  in  her  palace 
at  Greenwich.  But  soon,  by  secret  mountain 
paths,  rough  half-clad  kerns  were  speeding  with 
hidden  letters  to  old  Sir  Finnan,  and  far  away 
across  Bantry  Bay  to  the  greatest  of  the  minor 
chiefs,  Donal  O'Sullivan  Beare  of  Bantry,  in 
his  impregnable  fortress  of  Dunboy. 

O'Sullivan  also  had  received  his  lands  at  the 
hands  of  the  English  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
uncle  Owen,  who  by  an  old  Irish  tribal  law 
should  have  been  the  chief;  but  neither  he  nor 
Sir  Finnan  O'Driscoll  held  back  now.  They 
had  all  strained  in  the  leash  these  many  months 
past  for  this  glorious  moment.  Don  Juan  de 
Aguila  with  his  2,500  Spanish  soldiers  had 
drifted  by  ineptitude  and  ill  luck  into  a  weak 
position  at  Kinsale,  instead  of  capturing  Cork, 
and  for  weeks  the  Catholic  cause  had  looked 
more  than  doubtful,  as  the  coming  of  the 
O'Neill  men  from  the  north  had  been  delayed, 
and  the  Queen's  forces  under  crafty  Carew  had 
isolated  Kinsale.  But  now  the  time  had  come  ! 
Zubiaur  had  brought  to  Castlehaven  arms 
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galore,  to  fit  out  the  fierce  Irish  clansmen,  who 
were  eager  to  fight;  and  the  Munster  chiefs, 
who  had  humbly  accepted  the  English  yoke  for 
twenty  years,  suddenly  cast  off  the  mask  and 
swore  that  thenceforward  King  Philip  was  their 
only  sovereign. 

Now  that  McCarthy  More  was  a  prisoner  of 
the  English,  the  most  powerful  chief  of  Munster 
was  Donal  O'Sullivan  Beare  of  Bantry.  He  was 
a  man  in  his  early  prime,  ambitious,  ardent  and 
handsome,  with  the  deep-blue  Irish  eyes  and 
dark-brown  hair  and  beard  contrasting  well 
with  his  fair  skin.  Spare  and  lithe,  though  of 
powerful  build,  Donal  O' Sullivan  was  marked 
out  by  nature  as  a  leader  of  men;  and  his 
thousands  of  vassals  around  the  vast  bay  of 
which  he  was  the  ruler,  loved  him  with  all  their 
warm  Celtic  hearts.  Already,  weeks  before, 
he  had  sent  to  Don  Juan  de  Aguila  in  Kinsale 
offering  to  come  with  a  thousand  armed  clans- 
men, and  with  a  thousand  more  if  the  Spaniards 
would  arm  them;  but  he  had  been  urged  to  lie 
low  until  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  appeared 
in  Munster,  and  then  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
them. 

In  a  tapestried  and  rush-strewn  chamber  in 
his  castle  of  Dunboy  sat  Donal  O'Sullivan 
when  the  O'Driscoll  pinnace,  bringing  the 
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messenger  with  the  great  news  from  Castle- 
haven,  arrived.  His  gentle  wife  Eileen,  with 
their  little  children,  was  at  his  side  and  sought 
to  temper  his  ardour,  but  Donal  had  sighed 
too  long  in  inactivity ;  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
day,  he  sent  his  uncle,  Dermot  O'Sullivan,  to 
Admiral  Zubiaur  in  Castlehaven  to  say  that 
all  he  had  and  held,  his  castle  and  lands,  his 
wife  and  children,  and  all  his  clan  and  kine, 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  Spain.  With 
the  message  went  a  letter  written  in  Irish  to 
King  Philip  himself  swearing  that,  for  weal  or 
woe,  O'Sullivan  thenceforward  was  a  vassal  of 
Spain  and  an  avowed  son  of  the  Holy  Mother 
Church. 

This  was  on  the  2Oth  of  December,  1601,  and 
within  a  week  a  Spanish  caravel  sailed  into  the 
safe  haven  of  Dunboy  with  uncle  Dermot  escort- 
ing Captain  Saavedra  and  a  hundred  Spanish 
men-at-arms  to  garrison  the  virgin  castle  of  the 
O'Sullivans  for  the  King  of  Spain.  With  all 
the  ceremony  that  the  home  of  an  Irish  chief 
could  furnish,  Donal  surrendered  his  ancestral 
towers  and  the  finest  harbour  in  Ireland,  Bantry 
Bay,  to  the  enemies  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  with  the  arms  brought  by  the  Spanish  ship, 
500  stout  retainers  were  sent  tramping  across  the 
mountains  to  join  a  Spanish  force  that  Zubiaur 
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was  to  dispatch  north  from  Castlehaven  to  join 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  on  their  march  to  relieve 
Kinsale. 

At  the  very  hour  that  Donal's  five  hundred 
armed  bonoghs  came  in  sight  of  Castlehaven, 
an  English  squadron  had  entered  the  harbour 
and  was  sinking  all  Zubiaur's  ships  but  two, 
though  the  English  suffered  greatly  as  well, 
and  the  position  of  the  main  body  of  2,500 
Spaniards  surrounded  in  Kinsale  became  more 
desperate  every  day.  Donal  O'Sullivan  sent 
his  wife  and  children  away  from  the  fortress  of 
Dunboy,  full  of  Spanish  soldiers  now,  to  the 
safe  tranquillity  of  Glengariffe  at  the  head  of 
the  bay,  and  himself  with  his  armed  clansmen 
marched  to  join  the  northern  nobles  who  were 
now  rapidly  approaching  the  English  besiegers 
of  Kinsale. 

This  was  the  critical  juncture  at  which  the 
fate  of  Ireland,  perhaps  of  England  too,  was  to 
be  decided,  and  already  the  dissension  and  in- 
competence that  for  years  had  blighted  the 
Catholic  cause  had  once  more  placed  all  the 
trump  cards  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth's  officers. 
The  Spanish  forces  were  split  up  into  four 
isolated  positions,  short  of  supplies  in  the  depth 
of  winter :  the  Spanish  garrison  of  Kinsale 
was  held  as  in  the  grip  of  a  vice  by  Montjoy 
o  2 
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and  Carew,  and  the  northern  force  of  O'Neill 
and  O'Donnell,  undisciplined  and  demoralised 
by  its  long  march,  was  loose  and  untrustworthy. 
The  Spanish  commander-in-chief  in  Kinsale, 
disgusted  by  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  O'Neill 
and  his  forces,  had  made  up  his  mind  at  last 
that  the  Irish  were  a  faithless  lot  and  not  worth 
fighting  for.  "  Surely,"  he  said,  "  Christ  never 
died  for  such  barbarous  folk  as  these,  nor  would 
I  have  my  brave  Spanish  soldiers  do  so."  A 
good  many  did  die,  nevertheless,  in  Kinsale, 
and  it  was  seen  that  the  beleaguered  force 
would  be  too  weak  to  break  through  the  English 
lines  and  join  the  northern  chiefs,  unless  the 
latter  were  first  victorious,  or  the  garrison  was 
reinforced. 

So  it  was  settled  that  as  soon  as  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell  appeared  on  the  hills  surrounding 
Kinsale,  Donal  O'Sullivan  with  his  500  clans- 
men and  the  180  Spanish  soldiers  should  force 
their  way  through  the  extreme  west  flank  of  the 
besieging  lines,  and  then  with  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison make  a  sortie  in  force  from  the  gates  of 
Kinsale  and  effect  a  junction  with  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell.  With  a  little  good  luck  and  good 
guidance,  all  might  still  have  been  well.  But 
it  was  not  to  be.  Irishmen  could  never  keep 
faith  and  counsel  intact,  and  McMahon,  Lord 
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of  Monaghan,  who  sent  to  ask  the  English 
general  for  a  bottle  of  whiskey  for  old  acquaint- 
ance' sake,  repaid  the  favour  by  divulging  the 
Irish  plans. 

When  the  O' Sullivan  kernsr  with  their 
Spanish  allies,  made  their  night  attack  to  force 
an  entrance  into  Kinsale,  they  were  ambushed 
and  almost  annihilated.  The  Irish  were  already 
in  confusion,  and  when  Tyrone  attempted  to 
draw  off  his  supporting  forces  until  daylight 
enabled  him  to  attack  he  was  furiously  assailed 
by  Lord  Montjoy.  The  whole  of  the  Irish 
army  was  seized  with  panic  in  the  dark  and  fled 
helplessly.  Of  the  six  thousand  men  who  had 
marched  from  Ulster,  more  than  a  half  were 
slaughtered  in  the  flight.  O'Donnell  and  a 
few  kinsmen  dragged  themselves  over  the 
mountains  to  Castlehaven  to  beg  for  a  passage 
to  Spain;  and  O'Sullivan  in  despair  managed 
to  reach  his  wife  and  children  at  Glengariffe 
with  a  mere  handful  of  his  followers. 

The  Spanish  general  in  Kinsale  had  had 
enough  of  his  Irish  allies.  "  Weak,  barbarous 
and  perfidious  friends,"  he  called  them,  and 
though  he  might  have  held  out  longer,  he  pre- 
ferred to  make  honourable  terms  of  surrender 
with  such  dignified  and  gentlemanly  soldiers 
as  Lord  Montjoy  and  Sir  William  Godolphin, 
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if  he  were  allowed  to  sail  to  Spain  with  all  his 
men,  arms  and  stores. 

But  what  of  the  O'Driscolls  and  O'Sullivan  ? 
Don  Juan  de  Aguila  might  give  up  Kinsale 
and  hobnob  cordially  with  the  English  officers 
in  Cork  :  but  for  him  miles  away  to  surrender 
to  the  English  castles  he  had  never  seen  !  No, 
that  would  never  do.  The  castles  and  harbours, 
swore  O'Sullivan  and  the  O'Driscolls,  had 
been  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  not  to  Don  Juan  de  Aguila,  and  their 
owners  should  not  be  ruined  by  their  being  thus 
weakly  delivered  to  their  hated  enemies  the 
English. 

The  O'Driscolls  of  Castlehaven  made  a  fight 
for  it  against  the  Spaniards  and  English  as  well, 
and  old  Sir  Finnan,  a  ruined  man  henceforward, 
humbly  submitted  to  the  Queen's  officers,  whilst 
his  sons  fled  to  hiding  or  to  Spain  to  plot  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  But  with  the  O'Sullivans 
it  was  a  different  matter.  Dunboy  was  a  fortress 
of  great  strength,  and  the  chief  was  the  lord 
of  many  vassals  and  broad  lands.  His  letters 
to  the  King  of  Spain  had  been  intercepted,  and 
he,  who  had  so  long  feigned  to  be  the  friend 
of  England,  knew  that  he  would  never  be  par- 
doned unless  he  was  strong  enough  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  Queen  whom  he  had  offended. 
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With  rage  and  indignation  he  appealed  to  the 
King  of  Spain  against  so  cruel  a  fate  as  to 
be  deprived  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  famous 
fortress  he  had  voluntarily  delivered  to  their 
king. 

But  the  treaty  was  signed  in  Cork  over  his 
head,  and  Donal  O'Sullivan  in  his  retreat  at 
Glengariffe,  learnt  from  his  clansmen  that  the 
Spanish  captain  of   Dunboy  would  faithfully 
carry  out  the  conditions  accepted  by  his  superior 
officer,    and   would   surrender   the    castle    and 
harbour  to  the  English  when  they  should  de- 
mand   it.     Then    Donal    O'Sullivan    decided 
upon  a  bold  stroke.     He  had  with  him  at  Glen- 
gariffe the  Jesuit  Father  Archer,  who  had  just 
arrived  in  Bantry  Bay  with  a  sum  of  money 
from    King    Philip,    one    of    the    O'Driscolls, 
.William  Burke  and  Captain  Tyrrell,  all  desper- 
ate men  who  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the 
English.     Mustering  his  vassals  from  all  the 
country  round,  Donal  O'Sullivan,  with  haughty 
mien  and  burning  words,  explained  the  position 
to  them.  Would  they  stand  by  him  to  recapture 
the  castle  of  his  forefathers  from  the  Spaniards, 
their  false  friends?     Yes,  they  shouted,  with 
their  lives  they  would;  and  the  rabble  host  of 
armed  retainers,  with  their  shaggy  hair  down 
to  their  eyes  and  their  simple  savage  garments, 
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marched  silently  through  night  and  day  towards 
Dunboy. 

The  castle  stood  upon  a  tongue  of  land  jut- 
ting into  the  narrow  channel  that  separates  Beare 
Island  in  Bantry  Bay  from  the  mainland.  Both 
ends  of  the  channel  are  narrow  and  could  easily 
be  closed,  whilst  the  approach  to  the  castle  by 
land  was  through  narrow  defiles  and  over  bog 
and  mountain  and  almost  impracticable  for 
armed  men. 

O'Sullivan  had  eighty  of  his  vassals  inside 
the  castle  with  the  hundred  Spanish  men-at 
arms,  and  constant  communication  was  kept  up 
between  them  and  their  chief  outside.  One 
night  in  February,  1602,  as  a  screaming  westerly 
gale  blew  over  the  bay,  which  had  driven  back 
to  Cork  the  shipload  of  English  soldiers  sent  to 
take  over  the  castle  from  the  Spaniards,  Dennis 
O'Sullivan,  the  cousin  of  the  chief,  was  in  charge 
of  the  guard  on  the  battlements. 

The  Spanish  soldiers  were  practically  off 
duty  now,  for  their  commander  in  Kinsale  had 
made  peace  with  the  English,  and  they  were 
only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  ships  to  sail 
away  to  their  own  sunny  clime.  Those  Spaniards 
who  were  on  watch  at  the  drawbridge  that  night 
were  half  dozing  with  the  strong  waters  of  the 
country;  but  some  of  the  O'Sullivans  were  wide 
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awake  enough  in  the  lower  chamber  of  the  castle 
on  its  eastern  side  with  pick  and  crowbar  loosen- 
ing stones  in  the  walls,  whilst  outside  silently 
worked  a  score  of  other  men  upon  a  similar  task 
under  the  keen  eye  of  the  chief. 

At  last,  just  before  the  grey  dawn  broke,  a 
gaping  breach  was  made  in  the  lower  walls,  and 
then,  in  obedience  to  a  summons,  hundreds  of 
armed  kerns  silently  emerged  from  their  con- 
cealment in  the  surrounding  gloom,  and  stood 
awaiting  orders  under  the  shadow  of  the  wall, 
whilst  O'Sullivan  with  a  handful  of  his  friends 
stealthily  slipped  through  the  breach  and 
entered  his  own  home  again. 

Captain  Saavedra  was  sleeping  soundly  that 
morning  when  Father  Archer,  imposing  silence 
upon  the  Spanish  guard  by  a  sign,  entered  the 
chamber  and  stood  by  the  bed-side  of  the  un- 
conscious captain.  In  answer  to  the  church- 
man's summons,  Saavedra  sprang  up  and 
instinctively  grasped  his  sword  which  stood  at 
his  hand.  "  Father  !  what  want  ye  here  ?  "  he 
cried  in  Spanish.  "  I  came  to  tell  ye,  my  son, 
that  Dunboy  is  now  in  possession  of  its  own 
master,  who  craves  your  presence  in  his  chamber 
below."  "  No!  Voto  a  Dios"  shouted  Saavedra. 
"  That  shall  not  be  so,  by  my  life ;  "  and  rushing 
to  the  door,  he  called  his  men  to  arms  to  fight 
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for  King  and  Spain.  From  the  battlements,  too, 
came  another  cry,  "  Sullivan  aboo  "  ;  and  like  a 
whirlwind  there  rushed  through  the  breach  the 
half-clad  Sullivan  clansmen,  meeting  in  furious 
clash  the  aroused  and  surprised  Spaniards,  who 
endeavoured  to  stay  them.  The  fight  was  a 
short  one,  for  the  Spaniards  had  no  interest  in 
the  issue,  and  it  mattered  not  a  jot  to  them  now 
who  held  the  castle,  so  long  as  they  could  get 
away  from  it.  Most  of  them  gave  up  their  arms 
without  reluctance,  and  the  Spanish  gunners, 
the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  of  all,  volunteered 
to  stay  and  hold  Dunboy,  with  O'Sullivan, 
against  all  the  heretics  of  England. 

Saavedra  was  haughty  and  indignant  that 
these  savages,  as  he  called  them,  should  dare 
to  break  a  Spaniard's  pledge ;  and  he  swore  to 
come  back  again  with  the  English  and  help 
them  to  recapture  the  castle.  But  swift  pin- 
naces were  waiting  in  the  haven,  and  as  soon  as 
the  weather  abated,  all  the  Spaniards  but  those 
who  chose  to  stay,  sailed  away  to  join  their 
countrymen  in  Baltimore,  and  so  to  Cork  and 
their  home. 

Proudly,  at  last,  Donal  O'Sullivan  stood 
upon  his  keep,  and  looked  over  the  noble  pros- 
pect of  bay  and  mountain,  stretching  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  that  owned  him  as  its  lord. 
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"Let  the  Sassenach  come,"  he  cried;  "here  in 
Dunboy  we  may  hold  our  own  against  all  the 
force  of  traitors  to  Ireland  and  heretics  of  Eng- 
land that  Jezebel  can  send  against  us.5'  The 
chieftain  had  not  long  to  wait.  Before  the  next 
day's  sun  was  high,  the  clansmen  of  the  O'Sulli- 
van  saw  to  their  dismay  an  English  squadron 
enter  the  great  bay  and  anchor  off  Beare  Island 
to  spy  out  the  land.  Into  the  channel  upon  which 
stood  the  castle,  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
enter,  nor  could  Dunboy  be  reached  by  land 
without  long  preparation ;  but,  perhaps,  thought 
the  English,  a  force  landed  on  Beare  Island 
might  be  so  placed  as  to  command  the  walls  of 
the  castle  by  artillery;  and,  perhaps,  to  secure 
a  footing  on  the  mainland  opposite.  It  was 
an  arduous  task,  and  to  oppose  it  from  all 
quarters  of  the  O' Sullivan  lands  came  flocking 
the  eager  clansmen  to  join  their  chief  in  the 
unequal  contest  against  all  the  might  of  Eng- 
land. 

Months  passed,  however,  before  serious 
hostilities  were  commenced  against  the  castle. 
The  whole  province  of  Munster  was  in  ebulli- 
tion, and  the  scanty  English  forces  had  many 
rebels  to  deal  with  before  the  whole  of  their 
strength  could  be  concentrated  upon  Dunboy. 
Beseeching  letters,  in  the  meanwhile,  went  by 
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swift  little  vessels  to  Corunna,  praying  King 
Philip  and  his  officers  to  succour  this  little  out- 
post that  was  being  held  by  O' Sullivan  for  the 
Church  and  Spain;  whilst  the  English  on  their 
side  secretly  offered  heavy  bribes  to  the  Spanish 
artillerymen  in  Dunboy  to  spike  their  guns  and 
escape. 

The  force  at  O'Sullivan's  command  was  a 
formidable  one,  considering  the  enormously 
strong  position  of  his  fortress.  Many  experi- 
enced soldiers  had  joined  the  chief  in  this  last 
stand.  Richard  McGeohegan,  a  proscribed 
and  landless  chief,  some  of  the  Desmonds,  Cap- 
tain Tyrrell,  William  Burke,  Rory  O'Connor 
and  a  half-score  of  other  men  who  had  seen 
hard  fighting,  commanded  the  crowds  of  clans- 
men who  in  and  around  the  castle  stood  in 
defence  of  the  old  faith  and  free  Ireland. 
Cattle  and  stores  there  were  in  plenty  for  their 
sustenance,  drawn  from  the  Sullivan  country 
round ;  and  the  Spaniards  had  left  behind  them 
no  lack  of  ammunition. 

It  was  almost  the  middle  of  May  before 
Montjoy  had  crushed  the  rest  of  Munster  into 
some  semblance  of  submission,  and  then  came 
the  turn  of  Dunboy.  The  renegade  Irishman, 
the  Earl  of  Thomond,  first  occupied  Beare 
Island,  though  Tyrrell  and  Richard  McGeo- 
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hegan  with  white  flags  from  Dunboy  came  to 
appeal  to  him  not  to  fight  for  the  Sassenach 
against  his  own  kin.  Then,  early  in  June,  came 
stern  Carew  himself;  and  upon  a  foul  and 
stormy  Sunday  morning  he  rode  across  Beare 
Island  to  the  beach  opposite  the  castle,  whither 
boats  had  already  been  carried.  The  landing- 
place  of  Dunboy  was  a  little  sandy  cove  flanked 
by  black  forbidding  rocks,  and  here,  as  McGeo- 
hegan  had  warned  Thomond,  line  upon  line  of 
gabioned  entrenchments  would  make  deadly 
havoc  upon  a  landing-party  there. 

But  Carew  was  an  old  soldier,  and  from  a 
tiny  islet  in  mid-channel  he  espied  another 
cove  a  way  off  to  the  north,  hidden  from  the 
first  by  rising  ground.  Placing  two  small  can- 
non upon  the  islet,  and  assembling  there  a 
battalion  of  men  as  rf  to  attack  the  main  landing- 
place  from  that  point,  he  made  a  dash  with  his 
main  body  upon  the  other  bit  of  beach  below 
the  castle.  The  O'Sullivans,  taken  by  surprise, 
attacked  the  new-comers  bravely,  but  were  out- 
matched and  put  to  flight;  Tyrrell  himself  being 
slightly  wounded,  and  the  priest  Archer  barely 
escaping.  And  so,  with  a  mere  skirmish,  the 
troops  of  the  Queen  were  encamped  within  a 
few  bow-shots  of  Dunboy  for  the  first  time  in 
history. 
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Deep  gloom  fell  upon  the  clansmen  in  and 
around  the  stronghold  of  the  Sullivans.  But 
before  two  hours  had  fled,  a  wild  gallowglass 
came  tramping  over  the  hill-tracks  from  the 
next  bay  of  Kenmare.  Great  news  he  brought; 
glad  tidings  that  made  old  Dunboy  resound 
with  cries  of  joy  again.  To  the  O'Sullivan 
port  of  Ardea,  in  Kenmare,  a  Spanish  pinnace 
had  come  with  great  stores  of  gold  for  O'Sulli- 
van, and  Owen  MacEagen,  the  Pope's  bishop 
and  Apostolic  vicar,  with  other  priests,  ready 
to  bless  with  the  benison  of  Rome  O' Sullivan's 
great  emprise.  A  powerful  army,  too,  was 
mustered  in  Spain,  they  said,  to  succour  and 
deliver  faithful  Dunboy. 

Then,  though  the  English  foe  was  almost  at 
their  gates,  the  O'Sullivans  held  high  revel  in 
the  hall  of  the  castle.  The  torches  flared  upon 
the  walls,  the  harper  sang  of  glories  past  and  of 
others  yet  to  come,  and  amidst  his  fierce  clans- 
men, O'Sullivan  stood  and  raised  his  voice  in 
exhortation.  Their  cause  was  blessed  by  God's 
vicegerent  upon  earth;  the  greatest  king  in 
Christendom,  he  said,  was  hurrying  to  their 
rescue;  upon  them,  the  O'Sullivans,  rested  the 
glory  and  the  labour  of  holding  this  outpost  of 
the  faith.  If  they  stood  firm,  all  would  be  well 
and  Ireland  would  be  free.  The  chief  spoke 
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fervently,  while  tears  coursed  down  his  weather- 
beaten  cheeks,  and  the  rough  kerns  who  heard 
him  were  ready,  every  man  of  them,  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  faith  and  fatherland. 

There  were  but  seven  score  chosen  men  to 
hold  the  castle,  for  the  space  for  provisions 
inside  the  walls  was  small,  and  the  veteran 
soldiers  who  commanded  the  fortress  would 
suffer  no  more  than  enough  to  hold  it  until 
O' Sullivan  could  sweep  down  with  the  great 
expected  force  of  Spaniards  and  his  own  clans- 
men, and  crush  the  English  intruder  for  once 
and  for  all. 

But  to  leave  Dunboy  in  this  strait  was  gall 
and  wormwood  for  the  chief.  Thus  tamely  to 
escape  under  cover  of  night  from  his  own  tower, 
whilst  the  enemy  were  investing  its  walls  well- 
nigh  broke  his  heart;  but  McGeohegan  and 
fierce  William  Burke  bade  him  recollect  that 
the  Pope's  representative  with  a  large  sum  in 
gold  even  now  awaited  his  coming;  and  that 
outside  the  walls  of  Dunboy  he  could  organise 
the  force  of  deliverance,  whilst  inside,  like  a 
rat  in  a  trap,  he  could  do  no  more  than  his 
humblest  bonogh — stand  in  a  breach  and  die. 

So  Donal  O' Sullivan,  with  the  priest  Archer 
and  a  chosen  guard  of  friends  and  kinsmen, 
tramped  by  the  rough  paths  through  the  night 
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from  Dunboy  to  Ardea  in  Kenmare,  whilst  the 
little  host  in  the  castle  held  out  day  after  day 
as  the  English  drew  nearer,  and  added  thousand 
upon  thousand  to  the  forces  directed  against 
the  devoted  last  stand  of  Irishmen  upon  their 
native  soil. 

Cheering  news  came  from  the  chief  and  from 
the  Spanish  envoys  at  Ardea  to  the  beleaguered 
garrison  of  Dunboy.  Troops  were  on  the  way 
from  Spain.  King  Philip,  wrote  Bishop  Mac- 
Egan  to  McGeohegan  the  commander,  had  no 
other  thought  but  to  relieve  those  who  were 
righting  for  him  and  the  Church.  "  You  shall 
be  as  well  recompensed  both  by  God  and  the 
King's  Majesty  as  any  ward  that  is  in  all  the 
world,"  he  promised.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the 
siege  became  ever  closer.  Other  English  bat- 
teries were  planted  around  the  castle,  and  every 
Irish  straggler  and  prisoner  was  ruthlessly  done 
to  death  in  cold  blood.  By  land  and  sea  the 
place  was  closely  girt :  for  four  thousand  men 
were  now  under  Carew's  command.  More  than 
once  Tyrrell  attempted  to  break  through  the 
line  and  join  the  O' Sullivan  clansmen  in  the 
hills,  but  always  without  avail ;  for  the  English 
were  many  and  the  garrison  but  small. 

At  length,  by  the  i;th  of  June,  the  ceaseless 
cannonading  of  the  castle,  which  had  only  one 
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small  falconet  with  which  to  reply,  opened  a 
great  breach  in  the  wall,  and  one  of  the  corner 
towers  fell.  All  was  lost :  the  Spanish  relieving 
force  came  not :  OJ  Sullivan  with  breaking  heart 
waited  in  vain  at  Glengariffe,  and  brave 
McGeohegan  at  last  sought  parley.  If  the 
defenders  were  allowed  to  depart  in  peace 
Dunboy  would  be  surrendered.  But  Carew 
was  master  now,  and  refused.  The  English 
stormed  the  breach.  With  pike  and  sword  they 
cut  their  way  through  the  kerns,  who  with  bare 
breasts  and  poor  weapons  sought  to  stay  them 
at  the  cost  of  their  lives  :  and  soon  the  standard 
of  England  waved  over  the  towers  of  Dunboy. 
There  was  no  quarter,  and  every  Irish  prisoner 
was  incontinently  hanged.  Every  stair  on  every 
turret  had  to  be  gained  by  bloody  fight,  and 
when  night  fell  the  English  held  the  upper 
works;  but  those  Irish  who  still  held  out  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  vaults  below,  and  stoutly 
defended  the  narrow  passage  by  which  alone 
they  could  be  reached. 

In  the  early  morning  the  English  gained  com- 
mand of  the  vault  by  a  ruined  window,  and  the 
crowded  mass  of  fugitives  inside  were  fusilladed. 
Forty  of  them  made  a  rush  for  the  sea,  and  all 
but  eight  were  captured  and  hanged.  The  Irish 
defenders  who  remained,  seventy-seven  desper- 
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ate  men,  retired  yet  deeper  into  the  vaults,  pre- 
pared to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  But  at  length 
the  survivors  of  them  decided  to  make  terms, 
and  sent  forth  to  parley  for  them  the  valiant 
soldier  priest  Father  Collins — McGeohegan  lay 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  English  Catholic, 
Taylor,  had  assumed  command.  Hearing  in 
his  agony  that  Taylor  had  sent  Father  Collins 
to  surrender,  McGeohegan  with  a  supreme 
effort  seized  a  match  from  the  hands  of  a  soldier 
who  stood  by,  and  struggled  to  the  store  of 
powder  heaped  up  in  a  corner  of  the  vault. 
"  Death  for  all  rather  than  surrender,"  he  cried, 
and  tried  to  set  light  to  the  magazine.  But  the 
effort  was  too  great  for  him,  and  McGeohegan 
fell  dead  within  a  few  feet  of  the  powder. 

The  merciless  Carew  was  ready  to  promise 
mercy  to  those  who  surrendered;  but  he  broke 
his  word,  and  every  man  of  the  defenders  of 
Dunboy  who  fell  into  his  hands  was  massacred. 
Outside,  O' Sullivan  awaited  in  vain  the  coming 
of  the  Spanish  army.  Another  fleet  was 
scattered  by  tempest,  and  the  few  ships  that 
arrived  within  sight  of  the  Irish  coast  went 
meekly  home  again  on  learning  the  disaster  of 
Dunboy.  Then  ensued  that  hegira  of  the 
O'Sullivans,  the  story  of  which  will  live  as  long 
as  heroism  stirs  the  heart.  Assailed  by  over- 
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whelming  forces  in  his  stronghold  of  Glen- 
gariffe,  Donal  O' Sullivan  with  all  his  kin  and 
clansmen,  some  twelve  hundred  of  them,  set 
forth  fighting  their  way  from  one  end  of  Ireland 
to  the  other.  Beset  by  pestilence  and  famine, 
harassed  on  all  sides  by  foes,  women  and 
children  and  the  aged  had  to  be  left  to  the 
tender  mercy  of  the  pursuers.  Traitors  sold 
and  betrayed  the  little  band  again  and  again  : 
and  at  last,  after  eight  months,  a  bare  thirty-five 
souls  reached  Sligo  to  embark  with  the  chief, 
Donal  O'Sullivan,  thenceforward  a  Spanish 
noble,  to  tread  no  more  the  sacred  land  of 
Ireland  for  whose  faith  and  freedom  they  had 
lost  all. 
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